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Paradise Park Land Com’y 


Offer Two [Thousand 6% Thirty-Year 
Proht Sharmg Gold Bonds at Par 


Denomination of these Bonds $100.00 Each 


OO 





$100 invested in one of these Bonds insures a home for life for one aged minister of any 
denomination who has devoted his life and services to God, and any investor in these 
Bonds may name the minister who is to be elected to receive this life benefit of a home 
in Paradise Park, California, where 200 acres will be set aside for an Aged Ministers’ 
Home, for themselves and family, where they can build a house to suit themselves, and 
where single ministers without family can live in the institution to be built by this com- 
pany for their benefit. 


These Bonds will be secured by Gold Coin deposited with one of the best banks in Los 
Angeles, guaranteed by the Granite Securities Company, of Los Angeles, and the addi- 
tional security of four hundred acres m Paradise Park. 


Contract has been made with the Title Guarantee and Trust Company, of Los Angeles, 


to issue all certificates of title for purchasers of land in Paradise Park, as soon as legally 


subdivided and the subdivision is accepted and approved by the Sunervisors and record- 
ed. These bonds will share equally in the profits earned from 1637 acres of land in 
Paradise Park, m addition to the six per cent per annum interest. Not one dollar can be 
lost on this investment as the principal is all guaranteed by the Gold Coin deposited te 
secure them against possible loss, which Gold Com will be invested in bonds that pay good 
interest’ which 1s compounded from year fo year. 

Interest and profits are guaranteed by the sale of land by the Paradise Park Land Com- 
pany. 

Dont fail to investigate this by securing a copy of “Progressive Los Angeles,” published 
by the Paradise Park Land Company and edited by Wilson Foster. For full particulars 


and free copy of our new magazine, “Progressive Los Angeles” 





Address: WILSON FOSTER, Editor and Prop. 


Paradise Park Land Company 
Main | 625 Union Oil Building F 2129 
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CLAIM JUMPERS COMPLETE THEIR WORK 
EPUBLICANS in the state need not get exer- 
R cised over the action of the third party claim- 
jumpers at Sacramento. It is the expected that has 
happened. All that was done in two days and nights 
might easily have been accomplished in thirty min- 
utes. The preemptors had the votes, the ones dis- 
possessed had the gab and by airing the latter the 
agony was unnecessarily prolonged. Summing up the 
work of the state “Republican” convention, in which 
sat eighty-nine members of the third party and the 
unlucky thirteen Republicans, it may be said that the 
tactics employed at Chicago by the Taft hara-kirians 
were successfully employed by the red bandanna ban- 
dits who robbed the Republicans of their titular 
honors, plumped Roosevelt electors into the Tait 
column and drafted resolutions which with grim 
humor they have named the “state Republican’ plat- 
form.” 


Of course, they declined to indorse the Republican 
administration, but they did not fail to whoop it up 
for Our Hiram. With strange reticence, however, 
they omitted all reference to his noble endeavors to 
preserve to futurity and the third party the murder- 
ous contingent of San Quentin which the Johnson- 
Wallace-Earl-Older pact has been able to save to the 
country. They favor “a thorough investigation of the 
high cost of living and the enactment of such legis- 
lation as will reduce the unfair and excessive cost of 
the necessities of life,” but seem to have lacked the 
courage to assert that by lowering the schedules, 
which are directly responsible for the high prices of 
the necessities of life, the solution of the problem 1s 
revealed. A sop to San Francisco was thrown in a 
Clause favoring the Hetch-Hetchy plan for an addi- 
tional water supply and the state system of good 
Toads is applauded, a system, by the way, that had its 
meeption in Gov. Gillett’s administration, through 
whose efforts the $18,000,000 good roads bond issue 
was approved by the legislature and ratified by the 
people. 

Incidentally, the unhappy thirteen Republicans who 
bolted the convention had no part in the drawing up 
of the platform. They flocked off by themselves and 
after expressing a debt of gratitude to Mr. Taft pro- 
ceeded to “favor” various projected movements, 
among others, a simplified, popular method of chocs- 
Ing the President and Vice President, a single term 
of office for the President, not to exceed eight years, 
election of United States senators by direct vote of 
the people, and, like the third party “Republican” 
platform, recorded opposition to laws legalizing gam- 
bling in any form in the state. On the whole the real 
Republican platform is more specific and more satis- 
factory than the spurious “Republican draft. Of 
enuine merit is the recommendation of such changes 
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in the primary law as will enable candidates of lim- 
ited means to compete on equal terms with the richer 
ones for nomination to office, and the amendment of 
the election laws pertaining to the selection of presi- 
dential electors. 

Good, kind Secretary Jordan, whose anxiety to 
place Republican electors on the ballot below those 
ot the Roosevelt thirteen 1s suspiciously suggestive of 
a Lissner incentive, may not be required to stretch 
The Taft leaders reject the proposed 
knowing it is not offered in good 
Their 


his conscience. 
“compromise, » 
faith, but merely as an aid to Roosevelt. 
method of procedure is to ask the supreme court for 
a writ of mandate to keep the Roosevelt electors off 
the ballot. Kansas, however, has tried this plan and 
failed. There is little hope of a favorable decision in 
California. It is perfectly proper to make the at- 
tempt, however. If an adverse ruling is given the 
Taft adherents should follow the example of their 
brethren in South Dakota, call a meeting of protest, 
release Republicans from all obligation of voting for 
the alleged Republican candidates in the state and as 
a means of reprisal urge the dispossessed Taiftites to 
vote for Wilson electors. It is their only logical re- 
course, 





JUDGE HUTTON’S RETIREMENT 

UDGE George H. Hutton has made the amende 

honorable. By withdrawing as a candidate for 
re-election he refutes the criticisms that were freely 
made in regard to his approval of the Darrow ver- 
dict, to the effect that it was a bid for the Labor and 
Socialist While deprecating the ill-advised 
felicitations to a man still under indictment for al- 
leged jury bribing, which impelled us to abstain from 
supporting the judge for renomination at the primary, 
we hazarded the opinion that the three-months’ siege 
in the court room had induced a case of bratn fag, 
causing the trial judge to make a judicial faux pas. 
We stated that the only way to expiate lis error was 
to make a manly avowal of his judicial sinning and 
announce his retirement as an active aspirant for re- 
election. 

Perhaps, it was too much to expect this advice to 
be followed in entirety aud yet we could wish the 
superior court judge had done so. But, m part, he 
has pleased his friends by proving that he was not 
bidding for votes when he so forgot his official dig- 
nity as to traverse court ethics and to that extent he 
is entitled to their congratulations. It was too bad 
that the judge, at the close of a six-year term in 
which he had made an excellent record, should have 
disappointed those who had a right to expect from 
him a rigorous adherence to the finest traditions of 
the bench. Possibly, he is no less chagrined than 
they at the unfortunate climax. 

Judge Hutton never should have allowed himself 
to preside at a criminal trial where the rulings differ 
so radically from civil court practice. In adjudicat- 
ing the several important water cases that have come 
within his purview he has given excellent account of 
himself and in the land cases he has tried he has 
shown similar acute conception of the technical ques- 
tions requiring nice judicial interpretation. On the 
criminal bench he was not happy, ill-placed. Sitting 
between the upper and nether millstones of opposing 
counsel his nerves were ground to a frazzle daily un- 
til he was practically “all in” when. the jury returned 
its astonishing verdict at the close of the Darrow 
trial. A long rest and a dip into literary work, by 
way of a change, will do much toward restoring poise 
to the retiring judge. 

We note that doubt cxists as to his 1ight to with- 
draw after the primary. We think section 25 of the 
Direct Primary law covers the situation fully and 


vote. 
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leaves no question as to the course Judge Hutton has 
taken. After stating that as a result of any primary 
election a person nominated to any elective ofhce 
(through technical mistake) proves ineligible, he may, 
at least thirty days before the day of election, cause 
his name to be withdrawn by filing his request in 
writing and no name so withdrawn shall be 
printed on the election ballot for the ensuing gen- 
eral election. In all other cases vacancies oc- 
curring after the holding of any primary election may 
be filled by the party committee of the city or county. 
This, clearly, applies to Judge Hutton’s case. Auto- 
matically, Candidate Louis’ M. Myers, who stood 
eleventh in the contest for supremacy at the primary, 
will move up into tenth place through the vacancy 
created. 


EXECUTIVE’S CULMINATING OUTRAGE 


ARRYING out the apparent pact between Gov. 

Johnson and his political newspaper backers, 
bent on making California a haven for refuge for 
murderers, where human Itfe may be unlawfully taken 
without fear of adequate reprisal, Acting Governor 
Wallace, a former bond buyer of Los Angeles, has 
commuted the death sentence of George Figeuroa to 
life imprisonment on the flimsy excuse that his law- 
yer was not able to avail himself of all the technicalt- 
ties of the law. Fuigueroa’s deed, as we have prev- 
iously shown, was of unparalleled cruelty. His young 
wife, a bride of a few weeks, was viciously ham- 
mered and pummeled, before receiving the fatal shot, 
because she refused to yield to her husband’s de- 
mands that she submit herself to his bestial compan- 


ion. In his rage he killed her. 


li ever a guilty wretch deserved swiit and drastic 


punishment it was this graceless scoundrel. The 
crime was committed two years ago in May. After a 


fair trial Figueroa was found guilty of murder in the 
first degree and Judge Willis sentenced him to be 
hanged July 31, of that year. Then began the 
interference with the law and the courts, not only in 
this case but in a dozen others, which has made a 
mockery of the pardoning power and given lynch law 
legitimate excuse for invocation. Because a few 
mushy sentimentalists who, by a strange freak of 
fortune, are in control of newspapers—whose selt- 
appointed mission is the reformation of the universe 
—demanded of the governor that in return for their 
political support he constitute himself greater than 
courts, judges, juries and the statute and aid thei in 
their mollycoddling of murders, not a sentence has 
been carried out for many months and the most dia- 
bolical of crimes have been condoned, their perpetra- 
tors gone unwhipped of adequate justice. 


Excuse was made that an initiative petition was 
under way asking for a referendary vote to amend 
the constitution pertaining to capital punishment. It 
failed to receive the necessary number of signatures 
and the governor, before he left the state, pretended 
to wash his hands of further interference. But he 
saddled the pernicious political debt on to the leu- 
tenant-governor who had not been in charge a week 
before he made excuse to reprieve two murderers, 
one of them the Santa Monica prisoner whose sen- 
tence he has since commuted. What was this ex- 
cuse? That rich murderers managed to escape the 
full penalty and only the poorer ones were sent to 
their death. The inference is that he, the highest of- 
ficial in the state, sworn to uphold the law, conceived 
it to be his duty to serve in heu of the criminal law- 
yer by cheating justice. Apparently, he is of the 
opinion that by abolishing capital punishment rich 
criminals no longer will escape their just deserts. 
This absurd deduction, which his course suggests, 
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carries with it the further notion that imprisonment 
for life will be accepted with holy joy by rich and 
poor murderers alike. 

Where gained the heutenant-governor his mon- 
strous doctrine unless from his principal, a former 
criminal lawyer whose income was derived chiefly 
from those in need of help to evade the consequences 
of their crimes? His theory seems to be that if a 
criminal can pussibly elude justice it is his right to do 
so and if he has not money enough for the purpose 
the state officials should go to his rescue, even as he 
has done. ligueroa is the second condemned crimi- 
nal he has snatched from the gallows by commuting 
the death sentence He has publicly declared that no 
hangings shall take place until after November 10 or 
until Gov. Johnson, one of the leaders of his party, 
shall no longer be dependent for support upon the 
two slushy newspaper publishers favoring abolition 
of capital punishment. No wonder sturdy newspapers 
of his own party like the Sacramento Bee balk at the 
program. Editor McClatchy is found saying of the 
Figueroa perversion: 

The excuse put forth by acting Gov. Wallace 
for the commutation of the sentence of this in- 
famous, hellish, damnable, cold-blooded and cow- 
ardly murderer is an insult to common intelligence. 
The continued existence of the flend Figueroa is 
not only an injury and a crime against a whole 
state; it is as well an unanswerable argument in 
favor of capital punishment. For if George E. 
Figueroa should not hang, then nobody should have 
been executed since Jehovah thundered forth 
“whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his 
blood be shed.” 

For several months we have conscientiously decried 
the course taken by the governor and latterly by the 
acting executive, pointing out its menace to the social 
body, the encouragement to crime it offered, the un- 
warrantable interference with the courts. We 
urged the passage of resolutions*by the San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles bar associations in denuncta- 
tion of the continued misuse of the pardoning power 


have 


and we have shown the logical result of such traves- 
tics of justice. We have always felt that 1f fohnson 
or Wallace were given enough rope he would hang 
himself, however, and Figueroa’s case seems to have 
furnished the hempen knot. Almost, the action of 
Wallace surmounts the infamous deed of the wretch 
he has coddled, in its crime against society. Let the 
law take its course. What right has the governor’s 
proxy to interfere in this outrageous manner with the 
verdicts and sentences of juries and judges? Who 
made him greater than the constitution of the state? 


WRINGING BELL’S WITHERS 
ALIFORNIA Democrats not under Hearst’s sin- 
ister sway will rejoice at the complete routing 
of Theodore Bell at the state convention at Sacra- 
They have not forgotten his servile obedi- 
ence to the dictates of the traitorous publisher at 
Baltimore, whose efforts to discredit Wilson before 
and since the convention have aroused just indigna- 


niento, 


tion in the breasts of every admirer of the Demo- 
It was Bell who held back the Cali- 
of the after 
further opposition was futile, and by his discourteous 
act proved how completely he Hearst 
domination. For this and for his efforts to disrupt 
the party in the state, following the nomination, he is 
justly held anathema by the Wilson forces who have 
soundly spanked him and impaled his quivering frame 
on the back pickets. 
the state “wide open” may be regarded as the vain 
raging of a repudiated and pestiferous subsidized 
politician, 


cratic nominee. 


fornia approval convention's choice, 


was twnder 


His threats to split the party in 


Removal of this stumbling block to harmony leaves 
the Democratic party in excellent shape in the state. 
With the disfranchised Republicans predisposed in 
favor of Wilson as the only certain way to circum- 
vent the masquerading third party the outlook for 
Democratic success in California is decidedly roseate. 
‘The platform follows closely the national reform 
measures and includes others of purely state interest, 
particularly the selection of presidential electors by 
districts, approval of woman suffrage, opposition to 
the rehabilitation of racetrack gambling and the 


favoring of free text-books. As a matter of fact the 








platforms of the three parties are identical in many 
state issues and differ only on national questions. 

As there are no straight-out third party nomuina- 
tions to contest with the Republicans, as in lowa and 
other middle-west states, the Democrats m California 
will not have the advantage accruing to their ticket 
that obtains wherever the triangular fight 1s in prog- 
ress, but the accretions from the Taft Republicans 
should be great enough to give them the victory. If 
the stay-at-homes of the recent primary election take 
the trouble to go to the polls in sufficient numbers to 
cast their ballots of protest the triumph of Wilson in 
the state 1s assured. We believe they will do it. 


NEW JERSEY AND OTHER CERTAINTIES 
(2: ‘Tuesday's primary 
election in 


returns from 


New Jersey reveal the thorough 
routing of Former United States Senator James 


Smith, Jr., Democratic boss of the state, whose as- 
pirations were discountenanced by Gov. Wilson be- 
cause of Smith’s reactionary tendencies in politics. 
His moral support of Congressman Hughes has re- 
sulted in the selection of the Sixth district congress- 
man as a candidate to succeed United States Senator 
Frank O. Briggs (Republican) whose term expires in 
March, 1913. Senator Niartines (Democrat) term 
does not expire until March, 1917. At present the 
legislature 1s Republican on joint ballot by a majority 
of fifteen, but with a sweeping victory for Wilson a 
change of eight votes may easily be effected. Jn that 
event the election of Hughes will give Wilson the 
staunch support of the two New Jersey senators in 
his administration measures. 

Of course, the emphatic verdict of the people in 
favor of Hughes can be construed only one way—the 
desire of New Jersey Democrats to stand by their 
governor in his progressive policies. It presages the 
certain triumph of Wilson electors in November, 
since the Hughes platform reflects the governor's 
progressive doctrines while Smith is of "the ancient 
regime, more nearly of the standpat Republican stripe 
than forward Democracy. Four years ago Taft car- 
ried New Jersey by 82,759 votes over Bryan, 
years later Wilson defeated Lewis, the Republican 
candidate, by 50,000 majority. That he will sweep 
New Jersey in November by one hundred thousand 


Hes: 


majority is freely predicted by those in close touch 
with the political situation in that state. 

All this is distinctly encouraging to true progres- 
S1Vves. Taft polled 275,000 
in the Ifawkeye state in 1908 as against Bryan’s 
200,000. 
jority of 18,000 over Porter, the Democratic nominee. 
With Roosevelt contending for Republican 
which means a wide-open split in that party and the 


Let us glance at lowa: 
Carroll for governor in 19f0 received a ma- 
votes, 


assurance of thousands of Taft Republicans going 
over to Wilson, with the certainty of every Democrat 
standing firm for his party candidate, we find it not 
unreasonable to believe that Wilson will carry Iowa 
all the way from thirty thousand to sixty thousand. 
That this is a fair assu:mption is conceded by sever..] 
pro- | aft papers in the state whose political judgment 
is worthy of confidence. 

Crossing the border into South Dakota the same 
conditions prevail there that find a parallel in Cali- 
fornia. The-state machinery is pro-:xoosevelt and the 
preemption of the Republican column on the ballot 
sheet by the third party claim-jumpers has engen- 
dered as bitter a fight between the old and new party 
The 
normal Republican majority is 25,000, but with the 
hopeless disruption of the party the accretions to Wil- 
son from the Jaft following should insure a Demo- 
cratic victory. 
revolt the recent mass meeting of protest against the 
Roosevelt claim-jumpers, held at Mitchell, S. D.., 
to devise ways and means to vote for Taft electors 
had a significant ending. 


adherents as we are witnessing in this state. 


As an indication of the extent of the 


Finding the “regulars” to 
be virtually disfranchised the conference, attended by 
400 Tait Republicans, passed resolutions releasing its 
affliated following from any obligation to vote for 
alleged Republican candidates and at the same time 
declaring for Wilson as the only means of reprisal. 
With New Jersey assured, Jowa and South Dakota 











reasonably in line, Wisconsin similarly affected and 
Indiana likewise strong for Wilson and Marshall the 
defeat of Gov. Dix and the naming of a progressive 
Democrat for governor will be likely to swing Ney 
York into the Democratic column by a safe majority, 
The people have been studying Wilson since they 
read his able acceptance speech and the verdict js dis- 
tinctly favorable. Al! over the country original pro- 
Taft papers, recognizimg the hopelessness of his can. 
didacy, are reprinting kindly references to Gov. Wjl- 
son, thereby aiding in loosing the November aya- 
lanche of ballots in his direction. That he will have 
the largest popular vote ever given to a candidate 
for President is as certain as perennial sunshine jn 
Califorma. 


WHY CONFIDENCE IN ROOSEVELT HALTS 

| WAS that profound philosopher Artemus Ward 
| who reflected, after a visit to Salt Lake, that Brig- 
hain Young was an “amoosin cuss.” ‘These are our 
inward sentiments in regard to the always entertain- 
ing Colonel, especially after reading his ’round-the- 
circle tergiversations. One day, in Arizona, he js 
found saying the recall 1s a splendid weapon, but it 
is not necessary to apply its principle to the judiciary. 
A few hours later, in a different community, he 
would make no reservations and now at Denver, Jo! 
he is preaching a recall gospel that he would extend 
to the presidential office itself, caring little for the 
constitutional method in effect of unseating a derelict 


chief executive by congressional impeachment. 


This bold departure from convention, thé Colonel 
hastened to explain, is not in the Progressive. plat- 
form and is merely an expression of his personal 
feelings. But everybody knows that the platform and 
the party itself are embodied in the Bull Mice leader, 
so why stop to render explanation? If it isn’t in the 
platform it ought to be and since the Roosevelt edict 
has been uttered the country may as well regard it 
as incorporated. Doubtless, old fashioned people who 
have a profound regard for the Constitution will be 
shocked by this almost ribald attitude of mind, but of 
such constitute not the Roosevelt backing. He 1s 
catering to the “lowly and oppressed” whose burdens 
he would relieve by giving them opportunity to sup- 
port the tariff barons by paying arbitrary prices for 
the necessities of life and by insuring a continuance 
of the trust monopolies through his precious indus- 
That is the sort of “solemn obliga- 
tion” to which he is pledged. 


trial conimission, 


How the Colonel loves to note the reverberation 
of his pleasantries? Of course, he hasn't the faintest 
idea of throwing the country into an unscheduled tur- 
moil by extending the recall to an executive whose 
vetoes may be displeasing to the masses. Mr. Taft 
would have been effaced long ago under such a dis- 
ciplinary method, but the effect on the country would 
be far less impressive than his retirement at the end 
of his term after a thorough consideration of his 
merits and demerits and in the absence of passion 
and unreason which an appeal to the people by op- 
posing presidential candidates in a recall campaign 
would engender. 


Tt is just such undigested, ill-considered utterances 
as this one advocating the recall of presidents that 
imbue thoughtful citizens with a feeling of insecurity 
in the Roosevelt candidacy, which make them uneasy 
in regard to a possibility of the Colonel’s return [0 
the White House. He may not mean it, but im his 
continual playing to the galleries he might be comb 
pelled to make attempt to carry out a few of his halt 
baked notions. Who can doubt that ‘f he had beet 
in power the United States troops would be camping 
outside Mexico City by this time with the two repub- 
lics in a “state of mind” not parallelea since foolish 
He is rabid be- 
cause he lacks in the finer qualities that make for 
judicial poise of mind and conspire to the right soly- 
ing of vexed questions. 


Maximilian faced his executioners. 


Mr. Roosevelt is not a profound thinker, he 1s & 
mnpulsive creature who has served his purpose. He 
awakened the political conscience of the nation and 
having done that he proved to be as great a bene 
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factor to the contemporary masses as was Martin 
Luther or Savonarola in the turbulent fifteenth-six- 
teenth century times. The people are aroused, they 
are thinking, they are debating many knotty ques- 
tions aud in the main they have outdistanced their 
monitor. The concentrated thought of the country 
has decided that the Republican vagaries, which he 
supported and in vital spots, still advocates, must be 
legated to the limbo of things found wanting. That 
hy the scholar in politics, who also has courage 


re 
is W 
and convictions and 1s diametrically opposed to the 
bleeding of the poor for infusion into the veins of 
the rich is to be given opportunity to demonstrate 


the correctness of his principles. 


BRYAN DRAWS TART COMPARISONS 

ONSERVATIVE estimates place the number of 
3 eager auditors at Fiesta Park, to hear William 
J. Bryan discuss the issues of the campaign, at 20,000 
persouss. Perhaps, there were more. Such a gather- 
ing at midday—for the crowds began assembling at 
noon—speaks volumes for the popularity of Bryan 
and, in addition, indicates a deep interest im the can- 
didate he so ably represents. Never was the gifted 
orator in better mental or physical trim. His frame 
of mind may be discerned by his introductory re- 
Raid hie: 

Iam having the time of my life. My speeches: 
were never so popular as they are today. [Laugh- 
ter and applause.] The Taft Republicans com- 
mend what I say against Roosevelt, and [ give 
them plenty to commend. And the Roosevelt Re- 
publicans praise what I say against Taft, and I 
say enough to satisfy them. And the Democrats 
praise what I say against both of them—I never 
was so happy before. [Laughter and applause.} 


Where “laughter and applause” are bracketed they 
are to be understood as actually occurring and are not 
merely the figments of a congressman's tancy whose 
“eave to print” in the Record includes the privilege 
of interpolating the alleged welcoming applause of 
his bon mots by fellow representatives. Mr. Bryan's 
witty and pungent address was punctuated by breezy 
exclamations from his vast audience which was in 
hearty rapport with the speaker. Hus rapping of the 
pernicious system that controlled the actions of the 
delegates at Chicago was followed by allusions to the 
chief points of difference in the Baltimore gathering. 
After showing that the Democratic platform provides 
for the new national committeemen to begin serving 
immediately upon election, thereby making it 1mpos- 
sthle for an old committee to organize a new conven- 
tion, he wittily added, “Jn our party it will not be 
possible for a dead hand to reach out from the past 
and strangle a living convention.” 


marks. 


In spite of the jangle at Chicago due to this bad 
practice the platform offered no remedy. * Nobody 
told them of it,” commented Mr. Bryan, who, con- 
tinued, with a chuckle, “But you cannot excuse Mr. 
Roosevelt, when he held his convention after ours, 
and after borrowing several other planks, for failing 
to borrow this plank. The precedent continues 
in the old Republican party and in the new one, and 
this committee of Mr. Roosevelt’s organized this 
yeat, will, four years from now, organize a new con- 
vention and will be in position then to do exactly 
what the Taft committee did this year.” 


It was tart criticism, his comparison of unfair dele- 
gate representation from southern states where the 
Republican party is a nonentity, almost, with northern 
strongholds. For example, Mississippi with 4500 Re- 
publicans seated twenty delegates at Chicago whereas 
One district in Nebraska polling 18,000 Republican 
votes, in 1908, had two delegates, or three including 
Its interest in the four delegates at large. What show 
has the will of the people for honest expression in 
such a system, pertinently asks Mr. Bryan. He traces 
the trouble between the Taft-Roosevelt factions to 
{wo causes: One, an old committee made up of dis- 
carded inen. organizing a new convention, and those 
Imaginary constituencies in the South, speaking with 
4 weight to which they have no good title. 

Cleverly and convincingly Mr. Bryan pilloried 
Roosevelt for asserting that “the bosses” controlled 
the Baltimore convention, even as they did at Chi- 
cago. “He may know what went on at Chicago, but 
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IL know what went on at Baltimore. 
at Baltimore he 
lu. support of his assertion that it was the 


convention \\ litle was 
Chicago.” 
Democrats of the country who controlled the situa- 
tion resulting in the nomination of Wilsou Mr, Bryan 
made the astonishing statement that 110,000 telegrams 
were received, sent from the people “back home.” He 
received personally a total of 1184, from forty-six 
states of the Union, signed by 3331 persons. That 
was a protest against Wall street influence and it had 
Said the Commonor: “Aly part was a 


[ just turned the faucet and let 


its effect. 
very simple part. 
that influence stream in, and if I deserve any credit 
at all, it is simply for knowing so well where the 
faucet was that I could turn it on in the dark; and 
in estimating more accurately than some did the 
height of the stand-pipe with which the faucet was 
connected.” He added: 


When the New York delegation went back to 
New York from Chicago, it carried a presidential 
noinination, and the scalp of the man it was after. 
But when the New York delegation went back 
from Baltimore, it went back empty-handed, io 
report that, for the first time, New York's support 
was a mill-stone instead of an asset to a candi- 
date and when that convention was over, he 
Democratic party not only had a candidate for 
President who did not owe his nomination to the 
predatory interests, but the very one whom thev 
were most anxious to defeat for nomination. That 
is the difference between the Baltimore and Chi- 
cago conventions; and it’dves not do Mr. Roose- 
velt’s reputation for honesty or intelligence any 
good for him to ignore a difference that everybody 
else must clearly see. 


Paying his respects to the three presidential candi- 
dates Bryan said he believed Mr. Taft to be honest 
and did what he thought was right, according to the 
light he had, but it was dim. He was constitution- 
ally distrustful of the people and, in fact, does not 
know them. He would legislate from the top rather 
than from the bottom, letting the prosperity from 
above leak down upon those below. This is opposed 
to the Democratic way which legislates for all the 
people, whose prosperity will find its way up through 
all the classes that rest upon the masses. Turning to 
Mr. Roosevelt the speaker fairly bristled with bril- 
liant scintillations. Of Roosevelt’s thrusting of Tait 
upon the country he said: “Ordinarily, when a prin- 
cipal fails the guarantor sufters; but this is to be an 
instance where the guarantor is to be rewarded for 
the principal’s failure.” Measuring the Bull Moose 
leader as a reformer he said, “A reformer is known 
by the company he keeps.” 
Follette. When, as the choice of the Progressives, 
the Wisconsin senator came out to contest the nomi- 
nation with Taft. he made no offer to help La Fol- 
lette run against the man who is now so bad that a 
new party has to be formed to keep him out of the 
White House. Continued Bryan: 


He is worse a long way than the prodigal son. 
The prodigal son was satisfied when he came back 
from eating husks—and didn’t Roosevelt get husks 
enough at Chicago?—when the prodigal son came 
back from eating husks he came with his head 
hanging, down and he only wanted to be a sSer- 
vant in his father’s house. But when Roosevelt 
comes back he comes back swaggering and insist- 
ing that the boy who stayed at home should be 
kicked out to make room for the celebration of 
his friends. 

Roosevelt's inaction in regard to proposed reforms, 
such as for the election of United States senators by 
the people, the income tax, the initiative and referen- 
dum, and the question of railroad regulation, in all 
of which the Democrats pioneered, came in for sharp 
raps. When the Democrats had alienated the rail- 
road managers of the country by taking the people’s 
side it was Mr. Roosevelt who was able to attract a 
fund of $240,000 from Mr. Harriman to be used in 
helping along the campaign in a single state. Mr. 


Roosevelt says he stands today as he has always 


He dnadvaiie.se. tor sla 





stood. If that is true he is not on the people’s side, 
since it is Wall street that was with him fronr 1896 
to 1908. “If he has come over Iet us know when it 
was. I am willing to have him turn state’s evidence 
and give information on lis associates, but I am not 
willing to make him the prosecuting attorney and put 
him in charge of the case.” 

His silence in regard to tariff reform was pithily 
scored. His adherence to the cause of the trusts was 

















scathingly pointed out. He would not prevent them, 
he would regulate them and not congress but the 
President would appoint the bureau of control. Nice 
protection the people would get im a crisis. The 
wearing of Mr. Perkins’ as a badge of servitude to 
the steel trust was wittily referred to and his third 
term aspirations considered. -Winding up his com- 
parisons Mr. Bryan passed in rapid review the good 
points of the Democratic platform which looks at 
every question from the standpoint of the great mass 
of the people and not from that of the few. Mr. 
Wilson he portrayed as a man of great courage, of 
high intelligence, a student of government, whose sym- 
pathies are broad and catholic; one who is prepared 
to meet a real crisis and to lead the people in a great 
reform. A candidate for a single term only, which 
fact will enable him to live up to the letter as well 
as to the spirit of the oath that he takes. 
remarkable running survey of issues and candidates. 
All told, in his three different talks Mr. Bryan must 
have addressed fully thirty thousand voters Monday. 
The result is bound to be felt November 5. 4 


it was .a 


VOICE FROM THE TAFT TOMB 

HAT sepulchral voice is this ascending trom the 

Taft mausoleum, in which the President has 
been laid away ever since the Chicago massacre? It 
is reminiscent of that Republican candidate for the 
White House who in 1904 journeyed up and down- 
the land promising tariff revision downward to the 
sorely-beset consumers as soon as he was installed in 
office. And when, taking him at his word, he was 
given opportunity to make good, how egregiously he 
disappointed the country! All through that special 
session of congress in 1900 the executive remained as 
mum as the proverbial oyster, never once warming the 
standpatters engaged in framing a pseudo reform 
tariff bill that he would veto any measure that failed 
to redeem the implied pledge of the party and his 
own emphatic promises. Signing without a protest 
the humbugging bill presented him he also signed hts 
political death warrant and that of the party in power. 

Now, he is heard echoing his broken pledges of 
1908. In an interview Mr. Taft is tound giving “un- 
equivocal promise” of immediate downward revision 
of the tariff. Too late! Mr. Taft has had his inning, 
he has been given his opportunity and fatled to rise 
to it. He has fooled the people once, but the chance 
to do so again will not be presented. He must walk 
the political plank into private oblivion and he will 
be known as the most disappointing of Presidents 
since the Civil War. His vetoes of tariff revision 
bills, calculated to save the people half a billion dol- 
lars a year, were wholly indefensible and at vart- 
ance with the promises he is now making. The public 
has no confidence in him and his assurances will be 
received without a flutter of faith. 

What he says about Roosevelt’s proposal to control 
trusts through federal regulations, thereby creating the 
most monstrous nwnopoly in the world, 1s along the 
line of Gov. Wilson’s emphatic disclatmer. Says Mr. 
Taft: “This power would prove much more auto- 
cratic than that possessed by Caesar or Napoleon. 
An unprincipled man with such power as that pro- 
posed by the Progressives in his grasp, could per- 
petuate his authority, perhaps under legitimate forms, 
until it would require a revolution to shake loose his 
dictatorship.” Precisely so; that 1s what Gov. Wil- 
son has said to such good purpose on his recent 
western trip. We are glad to find the President fol- 
lowing his successor so closely. His indorsement will 
help to convince his discouraged adherents that tn 
turning to Wilson they are making no mistake. 


Of all the newspaper hoaxes of ready memory thie 
cruel joke perpetrated on the Los Angeles Times 
Sunday is the slickest. How the many alleged de- 
tails of the alleged sensational suicide of a law 
student and his alleged woman companion could have. 
gone undetected as sheer fake 1s a mystery to news- 
paper men who realize the necessity for thorough in- 
vestigation in such cases. If heavy libel suits can he 
avoided the unlucky “biter” will be fortunate. 


Gov. Johnson predicts a victory for the Progressive 
ticket in the November election. This is as valuable 
as a self-drawn affidavit of a man’s honesty. 
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Granville Barker-—-Subtle, Brilliant, Powerful-—8y Randolph Bartlett 





heard in either of the two hemispheres of the 

play world—the one in which the drama is 
read and the one in which it is played. The latter 
knows him not because his plays are designed less 
with the idea of stimulating the emotions than of 
appealing to the intelligence; and until we have a 
definite section of the stage set apart and definitely 
labeled for those who come to the theater accom- 
panied by their brains, thereby specifically barring the 
ten-cent gallery and the gum-chewing brigade, we 
will have to be satisfied with Mr. Barker in book 
form. Yet those who are accustomed to take their 
dips into the drama through the medium of print, 
have not yet done Mr. Barker the justice that even- 
tually will be accorded him, for the reason that he 
has written in English. If he had had called himself 
Bahrkeyr, and written in Norwegian, Russian or 
Choctaw, he would, by this time, have been a distinct 
cult, for his dramas contain a psychology so simple 
and direct that it is susceptible almost to infinite mis- 
construction and manhandling. 


Of the three plays of Mr. Barker’s which appear 
in a recently published American volume, ‘The 
Marrying of Anne Leete,” “‘The Voysey Inheritance” 
and “Waste,” the first is the most subtle, the second 
the most brilliant and third the most powerful. They 
are all English in setting and circumstance and at 
times require, for a complete understanding, a fair 
working idea of British parliamentary and _ political 
manipulation, but on the whole they possess a uni- 
versality of motive that prevents them from failing 
into the category of provincialism. However, Mr. 
Barker makes no attempt to spoon-feed his readers, 
but while his elisions and nuances challenge the 1n- 
telligence occasionally, they present no insuperable 
obstacles to a thorough understanding of his main 
thesis. in fact, one is rather grateful, for a change, 
that there are no painstaking and humiliating pre- 
faces and footnotes. 


To the average reader, “The Voysey Inheritance” 
will prove the most interesting of the three plays, es- 
pecially as it is entirely unmoral. It may be taken 
either as a glorification of swindling, or as a dra- 
miavvaiwon of Pope: 


e RANVILLE Barker is a name of which little is 


Vice is a creature of such hideous mien, 
That, to be hated, needs but to be seen: 
But, seen too oft, familiar with its face, 

We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 


It runs thus: Voysey & Son are eminentiy stuc- 
cessful and respected solicitors, the firm consisting of 
the elder Voysey and Edward. The father confides, 
one day, to his son, that his system of doing busi- 
ness has simply been to make whatever use he saw 
fit of the funds coming into his control in the ad- 
ministration of estates, and various other ways. He 
pays his clients’ incomes from their own principal 
and indulges in such other irregularities as circum- 
stances require. He declares that the system was 
begun by his own father. The son, Edward, is hor- 
tified. Vice, hideous of mien, is hated. The father 
points out that all these dupes can be saved, that, 
eventually, by carrying on his daring system of using 
money that is supposed to be earning only four per 
cent, and plunging into ventures that will pay ten or 
nothing, all the trusts can be restored unimpaired. 
So Edward, only half convinced, but unwilling to 
desert his father in his extremity, reconsiders his 
first impulse to drop out of the firm, and gives his 
tacit consent to a continuance of the frenzied finance. 

Then Voysey the elder, dies. Edward, responsible 
as a member of the firm, and facing prison, states 
the situation to the remainder of the family, which 
faces only disgrace by proxy. Edward declares he 
will make public the exact state of affairs and take 
the consequences. The attitude of the various mem- 
bers of the family makes this scene one of the most 
interesting studies in modern dramatic literature. 
The pompous military brother, the calm legal brother 
who had not been on speaking terms with his father, 
the mild artist brother, the superior slavey sister, 
and the high principled Edward are all delightfully 
human. It is a woman who diverts Edward from 
his course, however. She shows him how terrible it 
will be to make beggars of certain of the poorer 
clients—the rich will at least receive enough out of 
the wreck to save them from the poorhouse. Ed- 
ward decides to carrv on the business as before, long 
enough to place these small accounts on a square 
basis. This means seeing vice fairly often. 


More than a year passes. Edward has accom- 
plished his aim. He is tired of the struggle, and 
courts exposure through declining to submit to the 
demands of a blackmailing confidential clerk, and 
by confessing the state of affairs to his largest cred- 
itor. The clerk, after the manner of his kind, has 


not the courage to carry out his threat; the client ; tions and your immorta] soul. 





























merely proposes to take what cash he can get and, 
instead of prosecuting, make Edward pay him back 
in installments. Still, the younger Voysey 1s de 
termined not to bear any longer the burden of his 
inheritance, but it is clear that now it 1s less because 
of those vaunted principles than from a _ certain 
sense of weariness at the incessant struggle. Then 
the woman comes again. He has proposed to her a 
great many tines and been constantly rejected. Now 
she persuades him to propose again, she accepts, 
and induces him to make the attempt to straighten 
up the entire business as he has the small accounts. 


This is the end of the play, but only the fork in 
the nsychological road. Is this embracing vicer Is 
Edward about to embark upon the third generation 
of swindling operations, as his father had deciared 
he was forced to do? Or is the young man going to 
redeem the family honor? There is something to be 
said on both sides, and tracing the motives through 
the five acts, woven with consummate skill, is a game 
which will challenge the most astute. The char- 
acter studies in this play are delicious, especially 
those of the major, who booms his pompous lack of 
intelligence, Honor Voysey, the slave of the family, 
and the woman in the case, who is either unmoral 
or supermoral, depending upon the individual view. 

“Waste” would have been a much more powerful 
play if it had been judiciously pruned. The first act, 
in which a Jot of uninteresting and pedantic women 
talk politics, and then practically disappear from the 
play, has little bearing upon the general scheme, and 
there is much of the other three acts in which Mr. 
Barker appears to have been indulging himself in 
the luxury of expounding certain pet political 
theories of his own. Still, unnecessary as these 
features are, they do, to a certain extent, add to the 
general impression which the author plainly is 
anxious to impart—that the political situation into 
which he imtroduces his leading character, is com- 
plex, heterogeneous, without form and void. ‘The 
parties are disrupted, the leaders are opportunists, 
the politicians are dickering unscrupulously for sup- 
port at almost any price. Through this haze of chi- 
canery there looms a single superb figure, a man 
with an idea, with a purpose—Henry Trebell. The 
disestablishment of the established church has _ be- 
come a part of the program of two factions, which 
combined could go into power with that shibboleth, 


but Trebell, who has been strictly an independent, | 


is the only man to be found who has the necessary 
grasp of the situation to frame the kind of dis- 
establishment bill that can be accepted by church and 
state alike. Without going into details, it is plain 
that Trebell is the man of the hour. 

At this point Amy O’Connell, a shallow woman 
who has been separated from ker husband a year or 
more, surrenders herself to Trebell in a moment of 
emotion. A few months later, when the new cabi- 
net is about to be formed, and Trebell is to be in- 
vited to be a member, and put through his splendid 
plan, Mrs. O’Connell comes to him and informs him 
that consequences of their intimacy soon must come 
to light. All she asks of him is a little love and sym- 
pathy. The practical side is not so difficult, but the 
woman feels the need of moral support in the crisis. 
Trebell is honest with her, perhaps brutally so, for 
he is not a quibbler. In a dozen different ways the 
woman endeavors to obtain an assurance that, at the 
time of their intimacy at least, Trebell felt affection 
for her. Their mutual attitudes are best displayed 
in this scene: 


TREBELL. I must make you understand. I 
must get you to realize that for a little time to 
come you’re above the law—above even the short- 
comings and contradictions of a man’s affection. 

AMY. But let us have one beautiful memory to 
share. 

TREBELL (Determined she shall face the cold 
logic of her position). Listen. I look back on that 
night as one looks back on a fit of drunkenness. 

AMY (Neither understanding nor wishing to; 
only shocked and hurt). You beast! 

TREBELL (With bitter sarcasm). No, don’t 
say that. Won’t it comfort you to think of drunk- 
enness as a beautiful thing? There are precedents 
enough—classic ones. 

AMY. You mean I might have been any other 
woman. 

TREBELL (Quite inexorable). Wouldn't anv 
other woman have served the purpose? And jis it 
any less of a purpose because we didn't know we 
had it? Does my unworthiness then, if you like 
to call it so—make you unworthy now? I must 
make you see that it doesn’t. 

AMY (Petulantly hammering at her fixed idea). 
But you didn’t love me, and you don’t love me. 

TREBELL (Keeping his patience). No—only 
within the last five minutes have I really taken 
the smallest interest in you. And now I believe 
I’m half jealous. Can you understand that? You've 
been talking a lot of nonsense about your emo- 
Don’t you see it’s 














only now you've become a person of some import- 
ance in the world—and why? 

AMY (Losing her patience, childishly). What 
do you mean by the world? You don’t seem to 
have any personal feelings at all. It’s horrible 
you should have thought of me like that, 

(He realizes that she will never understand), 

TREBELL. My dear girl, ’'m sorry to be brutal. 
Does it matter so much to you that I should have 
wished to be the father of your child? 

AMY (Ungracious, but pacified by his change of 
tone). It doesn’t matter now. 

TREBELL (Friendly still). On principle, [ 
don’t make promises. But I think I can promise 
you that, if you keep your head, and will keep 
your health, this shall be made as easy for you 
as if everyone could know. And let’s think what 
the child may mean to you-—just the fact of his 
birth. Nothing to me, of course! Perhaps that 
accounts for the touch of jealousy. I’ve forfeited 
my rights because I hadn’t honorable intentions, 
You can’t forfeit yours. Even if you never see 
him, and he has to grow up among strangers, 
just to have had a child must make a difference 
to vou. 

So much for the philosophy of illegitimacy. Amy 
is determined not to go through the ordeal and dies 
of malpractice. A letter discovered in her desk be- 
trays Trebell, and while it 1s found possible to sup- 
press the scandal, a caucus of prospective members 
of the cabinet results in a decision by the premier- 
to-be not to invite Trebell to join them, but to sub- 
stitute a makeshift piece of legislation for his policy, 
which is regarded by several as entirely Utopian and 
impracticable anyhow. 

This leaves Trebell intensely a failure. He has 
failed of fatherhood, not through his own fault, ac- 
cording to his view, but still he voices his concep- 
tion in the words, “The man bears the child in his 
soul as the woman carries it in her body.” Now he 
has also failed of his life work through another 
piece of malpractice, and as with the woman, the 
operation is fatal. Trebell commits suicide. 

This character, Trebell, alone redeems “Waste” 
from being a rather tedious play, at times. In the 
earlier scenes, before the motive is clearly enun- 
ciated, one tries in vain to fasten upon a definite line 
of thought. There are hints and portents, but noth- 
ing upon which the reader can crystallize his at- 
tention, even upon the most careful scrutiny. A 
second reading, however, reveals certain sidelights 
that could not possibly have been discerned before. 
This is a fault in dramatie construction which"ap 
plies absolutely to the drama for the stage, but not 
with such force to the drama for the library. The 
theory of the play is that it unfolds itself as. it pro- 
gresses, explaining itself to such a degree that one 
does not have to wait for Act IV to explain an in- 
cident in Act J. Still the power of “Waste” te- 
deems it from such superficial flaws in its general 
effect. 

In “The Marrying of Ann Leete’ Mr. Barker has 
written what appears in the first act to be the mak- 
ing of a comedy, in the second and the first part of 
the third to be a political drama, and im thei. 
mainder of the play proves to be a little tragedy 
handled with exquisite art. Ann’s father is a man 
of political prestige and ambition. He has married 
his elder daughter to a nobleman, for political pur- 
poses; his son, however, marries the unpolished 
daughter of a neighboring farmer. His political 
fences needing still more attention, he seems on the 
verge of success in arranging a match between Ann 
and Lord John Carp, a member of a powerful family 
and faction. Ann’s sister’s marriage is unhappy and 
childless; her brother becomes the father of twins. 
Ann gives the situation considerable thought, and 
proposes to the young gardener—almost forces lim 
to marry her. As she explains it, “‘Papa,’ 1 said, 
‘we've all been in too great a hurry getting civilized. 
False dawn. I mean to go back.’” And back she 
goes, as the wife of John Abud, proposing quite 
frankly to raise a family of little Abuds, to redden 
her white, soft hands mopping the bricks, to become 
a friend and neighbor of the other wives of the 
working men of the neighborhood. Ann does not 
promise herself happiness, she makes no pretence 0! 
pleasure in the embraces of her husband, but one 
feels that she will carry out her undertaking. “Ii 
fail, Vl never tell you, to make a fool of youve 
Remember, work’s enough—no stonving to talk. . - - 
I'll do my part. Something will come of it”. 

In order that the reader may not lose anything 
by not having the aid of the visualization of am 
actual stage performance, Mr. Barker provides aids 
to the imagination from time to time, in the form 0! 
half a dozen words, interlined, to explain a por 
that cannot be included in the dialogue. If the dra 
matists who write for the printer will adopt this 
idea, they will go far toward the popularization ° 
the book play. 
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NET AND HIS STATUS REVIEWED 


MASSE 


EMARKS are in order on the subject of the 
R sudden death occurred recently. Not that [I 

sreat French opera composer, whose rather 
ould care to say anything in the way of protes- 
“7 4] criticism; there has been too much of that 
ad made already, and, unfortunately, most pro- 
fessional critics seem to feel it their duty to place 
hemselves in a position opposed to the general pub- 
a for their standard something that could 


ie, to take 
eter be and never become the standard of the gen- 


eral public. 

I have often asked myself: what is the use of crit- 
ics? «(lake a single instance which illustrates per- 
fectly mv reasons for this spirit of skepticism: Mas- 
pauls “Teabel” was played not long ago in Italy 
and, being a great admirer of “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana,” I was naturally anxious to know something 
about this new work by this composer who wrote 
his one great stutccesS yeaTS ago, and has written 
failure after failure ever since. So I gathered all 
of the criticisms that I could come across and read 
them all carefully through; and at the end of all 
my reading I knew no more than I[ knew before. 
Last week, however, a friend who is not a musician 
and does not profess to know anything about it 
whatever, or to have any technical knowledge of 
opera or the stage, remarked in my presence that he 
had just heard “Isabel” in Italy. And in two minutes 
I knew all that I wanted to know about it. I knew 
that the music contained none of those wondertul 
gems that have kept the grind-organs busy since the 
frst appearance twenty-two years ago of “Cavalleria 


Rusticana.” - 

It is exactly the same thing with all these criti- 
cisms of Massenet. You find out many interesting 
things on the purely biographical side. You get a 
plethora of details of the man’s wondertul power of 
hard work; you hear that he was greatly interested 
in the gate-receipts accruing from the production of 
his operas; you are told that he was offended when 
anyone mentioned his fecundity even in the matter of 
praise, aS if he knew himself that if he had written 
less and more carefully he would have turned out 
more even work as a whole. Such things, and a 
whole lot more are told you in all the daily papers 
by the column. Complete lists of his works are given, 
which are good things to have, no doubt. Criticisms 
are written by most highflown critics. One says 
that he did not succeed in impassioned passages, an- 
other says that he could not express nobility of sen- 
timent, a third informs us that he was not of a 
heroic turn of mind, a fourth that his music best 
expresses love, and a fifth that this must be still 
further qualified by saying that his music only ex- 
pressed French love (which is perhaps only a polite 
way of saying that it was not eternal and was not 
cut out for immortality. ) 


But what the general public wants to know is 
really none of these things, but whether he wrote 
tunes that could and would be whistled and sung, 
whether he had musical ideas, and whether his 
operas were the sort that would play the world over 
for years and years, operas like Faust, Carmen, Lo- 
hengrin, Tannhauser, Aida, Trovatore, etc., etc. 
That is what we want to know. That is the real 
test of a man’s merit, and if we are going to talk 
about merit at all why not be honest about it and 
come down out of the distant skies of professional 
criticism long enough to tell the general public what 
it wants to know? 


Did you ever stop for a moment to think about 
what a wonderful thing is this matter of the public 
verdict? Did you ever stop to consider how really 
astonishing a thing it is that a play cannot be made 
lo succeed, even on the road, by mere advertising? 
How do people in one town find out what people in 
another town a hundred miles away thought about a 
play that was given there only the night before? That 
$a mystery that has been puzzling the managers for 
years. A play goes out on the road billed like a 
Circus. The first two or three nights it fills the 
jouses and then people stop coming. It gets around 
shat the play’s no good. How does it get around? 
Nobody knows! The manager has bought up the 
a Great headlines herald the howling success 
in John Smith’s new play. And yet the public knows, 
“imeliow it knows, even if you jump from Pennsyl- 
*enla to Kansas and from there to Carolina, the 
Public IS wise to the fact thet your show is no good, 
ty soon the company goes wandering back 
_ pi York to look for another play. And Somitric 
ree a and so iets tr art, aid so it iS in books 

“Ml everything that goes under the name of either 
art or pleasure. 


Bee weer were the critics all this timer “They 
aie ought up and they were paid by their news- 
ea Med } = truth. Just read the criticisms of 
You will ¢ 4 old standards, or of bygone failures. 
peat a _that the critic, like the weather man, 
conrerned met Ong. And this, so far as the critic is 
ce ae because he does not know, but 

* he willfully shuts his eyes to the true stant: 




















ards of real art. To the critic art is something impal- 
pable, something that the common herd cannot un- 
derstand, a sort of nectar made for the gods (mean- 
ing the critics, perhaps, and entirely unfit for com- 
mon consumption. I have read articles over and over 
again signed by great names in the critical world, 
damning positive, tried-out successes, damning even 
singers and players who were thrilling the world with 
their performances. One of the best known music- 
ians in America once said to me: “I cannot see 
anything to admire in Cavalleria Rusticana!” To the 
average mind that sounds like the statement of a 
fool. It reminds one of the great German composer 
whose adnuration for Tannhauser was confined to a 
“canonic imitation in the first act,” or of the state- 
ment to be found in Grove’s Dictionary of Music 
that the triangle is “an instrument not properly ad- 
missible in a symphony!” And such idiotic state- 
ments may be found in the writings of the critics 
by the score. 


Therefore, in judging Massenet, we must dispense 
with the statements of the critics altogether. We 
cannot altogether judge by box-office receipts either, 
for certain of his works have been given an impetus 
by the ways of the principal interpreters; such, for 
instance, as Mary Garden in “Thais.” But it is cer- 
tainly fair to judge by what one hears, for the really 
good parts of these operas have made their way. 
Thus, we may take for granted that the “Meditation” 
from this same “Thais” is a fairly good work for it 
has had a fair success. It is not the sort of com- 
pelling music that everyone wants to play, but still 
it is known, it has gone into the collections of fay- 
orite pieces, and on the programs of the symphony 
as well as the popular concerts. To this sort of 
judgment you may say: “Oh, that’s no way to judge! 
There is a lot of music in Massenet’s operas that is 
fine onlv it is so purely operatic that it cannot be 
used effectively off the stage!” 


Is there any truth in this? Let us see. How much 
of Wagner’s operas is so purely operatic that it is 
not effective off the stage? IIlow many of his operas 
are actually not used in concert? How many of them 
are such that we do not want the music from them 
on our phonographs? And Massenet is not of the 
exalted type that does not quickly make its way with 
the public. Quite the contrary, he gives the impres- 
sion of one who would write tunes—would, but could 
not, 

Yet Massenet was the greatest composer of operas 
that France has ever had. Greater than Berlioz in 
this line, greater than Gounod, for he only wrote one 
successful opera, greater than Bizet for the same 
reason. The greatest French opera writer, for Mey- 
erbeer, whose real name was Meyer, was a German, 
and Rossini was an Italian. 


Tt is no small thing to write forty or more operas, 
all of them more or less successful even if not one 
of them all had a real international success. It is 
surely no small thing, with all that list of works to 
one’s credit, to have only a few of them played in 
England, America, Germany, Russia, Italy and Ar- 
gentine. No, it is not a small thing. It is a real 
success for the composer of these works, even if 
there is little in any one of them that is of excep- 
tional merit. It may be that these works will not 
live long. There have been plenty of successful com- 
posers in the past who wrote only for their time and 
died a quick death. But the temporary success of 
these works cannot be denied, and the fact that the 
last few years of the composer’s life brought forth 
the best work is a good sign. 


There are so many “one-opera-composers” who get 
a sort of fame for that one work, with what justice 
is hard to say. After all, outside of opera, we have 
many composers who wrote volumes of worthless 
trash only to have their fame rest immortally on what 
they wrote that was really good. And there have 
been many composers in the past who succeeded in 
lifetime in everything from symphony to popular 
dances, and were forgotten almost before they were 
dead. But the “one-opera man” puts us in a curious 
predicament. Leoncavallo and Mascagni, for instance, 
each wrote one great act; does that warrant the 
statement that they are great composers? Massenet 
wrote hundreds of acts, not a single one of them al! 
so great as the two I have just mentioned; does 
that make him a great composer? 

I’m sure ] don’t know! Personally, I feel that a 
man’s greatness. depends upon his usefulness to 
humanity, and that a man who has just one little idea 
that lives down the ages is of more use than an in- 
terminable juggler of half-ideas. These single ideas 
are a great mystery. As I. have often said, Handel 
wrote but one “Largo,’ Schumann but one “Trau- 
merei,” Raff but one “Cavatina,’ Stowe but one 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” Poe but one “Raven,” Hugo 
but one “Las Miserables’—and so one might con- 
tinue for pages. But it is this one great spark that 
counts in the world. It comes to certain men only 
once, to others early in life, or again in the midst of 
years of more or less fruitful endeavor, and many 
seem just to miss it. 

And it seems to me that Massenet was one of these. 
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His work stands all of it on a high plane, but there 
is not one piece, not a single aria that strikes one as 
being superlatively beautiful. He does not inspire us 
to wild enthusiasm, yet we respect him and honor 
him as the greatest composer of operas that France 
has ever’ had. FRANK PATTERSON. 
September 10, 1912. 
—————_—___-—---- —__— 
JOHN DREW, IN ‘THE PERPLEXED HUSBAND’ 


knows what one may expect from him. He is as 

sure as anything in this changeable world can be, 
with his command of stage technique, his ease of 
manner, his dignified, sympathetic relation with his 
public, his beautiful diction and his manner of wear- 
ing his clothes. That he does not affect plays which 
require his personality to be obscured by make-up 
or a distinctive character manner is of no especial 
import. One goes to see John Drew certain of find- 
ing what one expects. For several seasons he has 
had plays wonderfully adapted to his personality, but 
he is not so fortunate in his present vehicle. The 
play is disappointing. It is not nearly so good as Mr, 
Drew. It appears that Mr. Sutro, author of “The 
Perplexed Husband,” thought the present time when 
women are agitated over suffrage and other forms 
of mental and spiritual development a good time to 
satirize the movement. The trouble is, however, that 
he wishes to do it without offending anybody, and 
nobody can write satire in this spirit. Not to be 
afraid of treading on sensitive toes is one of the 
things demanded of the effective satirist. Indeed, 
Mr. Sutro has been so very indefinite as to the par- 
ticular thing that he wishes to satirize in this play 
that nobody knows exactly what it is. It is not suf- 
frage though suffrage is mentioned. Jt is not mysti- 
cism though that suggestion is made. It is vaguely 
the new spirit of independence that makes women 
wish to have a personal and independent individuality 
apart from that derived from a husband. 

It is a kind of light and airy sequel to “The Doll’s 
House,” for that play together with the advent of 
Clarence Woodhouse called “The Master,” and Dul- 
cle Elstead, an apostle of the new spirit, caused all 
the trouble. Thomas Pelling, tea merchant, has been 
away from home for a month. In his absence the 
two free spirits have taken up their residence in his 
house and have set to work upon the impressionable 
mind of his wife Sophie. She is so imbued with her 
new idea of freedom that when he returns she will 
not go to the station to meet him, in fact she will 
not leave the drawing room even when his voice is 
heard in the hall, and when he rushes in to greet 
her as a loving husband should she gently repulses 
him and with the encouragement of Dulcie and the 
mild remonstrance of the Master, who feels that he 
has set on foot that which he cannot undo, starts 
out to tell him all. He learns that the precious pair 
wil] remain for a few days longer and that she has 
removed herself to new quarters until he shall under- 
stand and accept the new order of things which 
means her independence of thought and mind. He 
has done nothing, nothing has happened that he can 
understand. The husband is nonplused. His sister 
comes to the rescue and between them they hatch 
up a scheme. His typewriter has been dismissed from 
the office because she cannot help interpolating poetry 
into the firmn’s letters. She is imbued with the Greek 
spirit and calls herself Kalleia Da Vinci as a fitting 
name for one who feels that beauty should be the 
only guiding influence in life. Pelling must pretend 
to be converted and must bring Kalleia to the house 
that the new gospel may be passed on to her. He 
sits up at night and reads Dulcie’s book so that he 
can quote from it freely, he sits at the feet of the 
Master who quite frankly realizes that he is a large 
and elegant fraud and that he is in the house because 
of the good things it contains and that when he 
goes he will borrow five pounds from Pelling with 
which to betake him to the next free field of opera- 
tions. He is neither bad nor good. Made up to look 
like Elbert Hubbard he is mildly amusing and rather 
likeable, in his child-like way of accepting his posi- 
Lio: 


J OHN DREW is a great comfort, for one always 


* * 


Kalleia arrives. The arrangement is that she is to 
stay so long as Pelling needs her and that at the 
end he is to give her a hundred pounds with which 
she will have her dream and go to Greece. Kalleia 
in her turn wants to convert Pelling to the gospel of 
heauty and together they pass Jong hours in the Brit- 
ish Museum and in reading Swinburne. Sophie does 
not believe in Pelling’s sincerity and relations are 
getting strained. Pelling says he will send Kalleia 
away if she will chuck the Master and Dulcie. Sophie 
is firm in supporting her friend who says when Dul- 
cle goes she goes too. Pelling. in a sudden access 
of tenderness, kisses Kalleia and because such con- 
duct is not beautiful Kalleia cannot remain. Pelling 
gives her a check for two hundred pounds. She js 
to go, but not wishing to go alone she conceives the 
idea that it will be altogether beautiful to take the 
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Master with her. Finally, that is agreed upon and 
when Sophie fearns that the great white soul upon 
whom she depended is a renegade she puts on the 
pretty dress that Pelling loves and Dulcie goes forth 
alone to wage her crusade. Throughout, the actors 
are better than the play. Mary Boland who has been 
Mr. Drew’s leading woman for several seasons, makes 
an exceedingly attractive Kalleia. She is peculiarly 
suited to the part, and it is much the best thing that 
she has done. Alice John as Pelling’s sister and 
Nina Sevening as Sophie are very attractive. Marga- 
get Watson is most earnest as Dulcie. Herbert Druce 
as Woodhouse is excellent and Mr. Drew as Pelling 
all that can be desired, and more. A _ little more 
definiteness of purpose and strength of conviction on 
the part of Mr. Sutro and the performance would 
be most creditable. ANNE PAGE. 
New York, September 23. 





STRAY THOUGHTS BY 8B. C. T. 

HERE is a general impression that American 
| women journalists have come into the field in 

the last quarter of a century. But this is a mis- 
take; for they have been in newspaper work for the 
last sixty years, more or Jess, to my own knowledge. 
But there’ were no women in the daily paper offices 
until 1860, as there was no society or club reporting 
in the daily newspapers of the United States until 
that time, and no Sunday editions of our daily papers 
until after the beginning of the civil war. But prior 
to 1860 there were a good many strictly Sunday 
papers in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington and Balttmore, and hundreds of other weekly 
papers in the cities above named and in certain of 
the western and southern cities; and there were a 
number of women who wrote on various’ subjects, 
such as cooking, movemerits of rich soctal personages, 
and scores of story writers. When I lived in Bos- 
ton in 1853 and 1854 there were two Sunday papers, 
three Know Nothing papers, and at least twenty 
other periodicals that were issued weekly, and double 
that number in New York, the majority cither “story 
papers” or religious weeklies. These generally dis- 
appeared following the printing of Sunday editions 
by the daily press of the United States. 

T well remember when “SJfanny Fern” began to 
write for Bonner’s New York Ledger in 1855; she 
was the divorced wife of James Parton, the historian 
and biographer,.and the sister of N. P. Willis, the 
poet. Mrs. Ann Stephens also wrote for a New York 
Sunday paper. “Gail Hamilton.” whose real name 
was Abigal Dodge, and Olive Logan were writing 
for weekly papers in Boston, and Mrs. E. D. E. N. 
Southworth contributed to the Hartford Courant. 
As early as 1854 Miss Augusta Evans was a writer 
in Mobile. Presently, Constance Fenimore Woolson, 
who was a niece of J. Fenimore Cooper, wrote stor- 
-ies for a Richmond paper, and still later came “Jennie 
June,” the wife of a journalist named David G. 
Croly, ana Wlarion Harlan and Maude Howe; the 
latter had traveled in Europe with her mother, whose 
home was on Beacon street, Boston. About the same 
time Olive Harper wrote letters from [Europe and 
the orient, and also 2 young woman named Kate 
Sanborn. In the Civil War period and for a number 
of years afterward Mrs. Sara Jane Lippencott, better 
known as “Grace Greenwood,” was one of the Wash- 
ington correspondents of the New York Tribune; 
subsequently, she wrote from various parts of the 
world and became the author of several charming 
books. I remember her well as having a masculine 
face and wearing her hair short and frizzled. Fran- 
ces Hodgson Burnett, a black-eyed brunette, came 
speedily to the front as a novelist, after having had 
some experience in newspaper work. Mrs. Mapes 
Dodge was a writer of short stories before she took 
to novel writing. The same may be said of Harriet 
Prescott Spofford, who for many years, between 1860 
and 1870, wrote for various Eastern papers from 
Washington. Another brilliant newspaper and maga-~ 
zine writer in the 70’s was Mrs. Clemmer Eludson 
Ames; still another was Mrs. Mary A. Dennison, 
whose best novel was “That Husband of Mine.” 
May Nunez Spencer, who was a native of St. Augus- 
tine, Florida, was a brilliant writer for newspapers 
and magazines before. during and after the Civil 
War, and was the author of a number of plays and 
books. Kate Field was one of our most brilliant 
Washington editors and Washington correspondents 
in the late 7o’s. Helen Hunt (Jackson) did good 
newspaper work hefore she gave us “Ramona.” 

a 4 _ 

At present (and for the last quarter of a century) 
all the daily newspapers employ women as writers: 
all the soctety and club reporting is performed by 
women, generally young and unmarried; much of the 
dramatic and music portions of the daily papers are 
provided by women, and even court and other news, 
and the brightest are given what are termed assign- 
ments, or stories, and often editorial work. Indeed, 
a newspaper without women writers nowadays would 
be an anomaly; and the editorial room js the gainer. 











Two of Bryan’s Advisers 

I suppose that “Tim” Spellacy was the busiest man 
in Los Angeles Monday—and the tiredest. He was 
up at five o'clock preparing for Bryan’s reception and 


by noon he was so nearly “all in” that he had to 
cut out the Fiesta Park address to rest his frazzled 
nerves. When he called on Mr. Bryan the Colonel 
was about to change his shirt and Timothy modestly 
essayed to retire. “Hang it, man, stay here,” ex- 
claimed William J. blithely; “I can stand it if you 
can,” and Tim stayed on enjoying a chat with the 
Great Commoner, who told him that he seldom al- 
lowed himself to get tired as he had the happy fac- 
ulty of relaxing with every opportunity that offered 
and could go to sleep without any trouble after the 
most arduous of oratorical days. One of Mr. Bryau's 
warm admirers is a popular and able doctor, a bach- 
elor club member, who took an afternoon off to hear 
the Fiesta Park speech. The husband of a prospec- 
tive patient who hal come down from Santa Barbara 
to talk operation was gently shunted off until next 
day. My doctor friend was at the grounds by 12 
o'clock. He sat in the sun until 2:30 rather than 
sacrifice his position, ate peanuts and popcorn and 
bought a “noon edition” to ward off the sun's rays. 
But he was well repaid. He gave a little dinner at 
the club that night to half a dozen of his friends, 
where I had the pleasure of getting Bryan’s bon mots 
at second hand, and they lost nothing in the recital, 
either. Bryan is fortunate in the friends he has the 
‘faculty of making. 


Local Papers and Bryan 


] have been amused and edified by the attitude of 
the local press toward Bryan's great Fiesta Park 
meeting. The Times, of all the city’s daily news- 
papers, alone gave space to the whole of the Com- 
moner’s address at Fiesta Park. The Tribune, which 
prides itself on its fair play, printed a garbled ver- 
sion, afraid, apparently, that the Roosevelt cause 
would suffer were actual justice done. The Examin- 
er’s choice was to ignore the story entirely, but dared 
not, and was forced to give the Nebraskan respect- 
ful treatment, despite the stinging excoriation printed 
by the Hearst paper a few days after the adjourn- 
ment of the Democratic national convention. Yet, 
when Bryan swept the Chicago convention off its 
feet in 1896 in his Cross of Gold speech, the Times 
insisted that he was a dangerous anarchist, who, 1f 
he were not curbed, would plunge the country ito 
Civil War—or words to that effect. For years after. 
so late as the second Roosevelt campaign, it was Col. 
Roosevelt who, in the opinion of General Otis, was 
the conservative and Col. Bryan the dangerous radi- 
cal. Vhis ancient history is being recalled, and scores 
of Democrats who have not been Times readers tor 
years will probably become subscribers, as the nearest 
Wilson supporter is the Pasadena Daily News which 
is putting up strong arguments for the Democratic 
nominee. Bryan’s audiences were tully as enthusias- 
tic as those that heard Roosevelt, although the third 
party leader spoke at a night meeting, when hun- 
dreds of persons could attend who were not able to 
get away to hear Bryan. 


Kingsbury’s Kettle of Fish 


Stephen W. Kingsbury, state surveyor general, has 
taken the bull by the horns, and at the risk of his 
political future has decided not to stand idly by and 
sce public interest suffer. This, despite the fact that 
Kingsbury was first nominated for his present posi- 
tion by the former Republican machine. He proved 
such a good man that Marshall Stimson and other 
Jeaders in the present state administration indorsed 
him for a second term. Kingsbury recently became 
convinced that all is not as it should be with the 
new state conservation conmunission, one of whose 
pets is Glavis, who was responsible tor the Pinchot- 
Ballinger controversy. Glavis, appointed to the gov- 
ernment service from the state of Washington, was 
made state forester of California soon after he lost 
his federal job, largely through the efforts of Gifford 
Pinchot and others in the Progressive movement. 
The appointment was not altogether approved, as it 
was, protested that a restdent of this state should 
have been honored. It 1s alleged that the surveyor 
general’s office recently. learned that Giavis was 
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working secretly in the interest ot certain corpora- 
tions that are far trom being genuine patriots, Ty 
order to bring the matter to a crisis Kingsbury eon- 
cluded to make all of the facts public. This has 
been done, and the surveyor general’s attitude is said 
to be supported by scores of Governor Johnson’‘s per- 
sonal and political friends. Kingsbury was assistant 
city surveyor when named surveyor-general the first 
time. He is a product of the common school system 
of Los Angeles, in which city he was married and 
where he lived prior to removing to the state capital, 








Nellis’ Unwise Press Agency 


Scores of well-wishers of Fred C. Nellis of the 
Whittier State School who want to see him make a 
success of his honor system, are wondering if the 
new superintendent would not secure better results 
were he to tone down his methods. For example, 
the young man who was paroled in order that he 
might go to San Francisco to be married, would 
stand a much better chance to prove himself after 
his release had his story been given less publicity in 
scarehead newspaper articles which, at a future date, 
may subject him and his to blackmail. Also, the 
girls who were treated to a joy ride in the super- 
intendent’s automobile may one of these days be 
confronted with the picture which appeared in the 
papers. I would like to applaud Mr. Nellis’ well 
meaning efforts, but I confess his press agency work 
does not altogether appeal to me. 


Their 


Lieut.-Governor Wallace’s commutation to a life 
sentence of Murderer Figueroa probably will defeat 
the anti-capital punishment movement. I hear of 
many signatories to the petition in favor of the 
amendment. who have since changed their minds. If 
lam not mistaken, one of these days Wallace’s action 
will rise to plague not only the state administration, 
but the entire Progressive machine in California. If 
the Times could handle the subject as it deserves 
what a powerful weapon he might wield against Gov- 
ernor Johnson, Lt.-Gov. Wallace and their political 
backing responsible for the mollycoddling of mur- 
derers. The Graphic and Pasadena News were alone 
in the fight against wholesale reprieves until the Fig- 
ueroa faux pas came when the Examiner took hold 
and the Times rather feebly followed. I understand 
that Judge Willis denies that he ever favored com- 
inutation of the Figueroa sentence. 


Overplayed 


Tolerate No Nonsense 
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Superior Judge W. M. Conley of Madera, who 18 
to try Clarence Darrow on the charge of bribing 
Juror Bain, is one of the best known attorneys in 
the state. Ite has occupied the bench in his county 
for many years and has been the Democratic candi- 
date for the state supreme bench more than once. 
The second trial will be conducted in a more dig- 
nified manner than was true of the first or I miss my 
guess. ; 


Evolution of a Diplomat 


Hugh S. Gibson, who has gravitated into a full 
fledged diplomat since he left his home here about 
ten years ago, has been transferred from the Ameri- 
can legation at Havana to Brussels, where he is to 
act as secretary to the ambassador. Mr. Gibson, still 
in the thirties, is highly regarded in the state de- 
partment and one of these days is sure to be en- 
trusted with a first-class European diplomatic port- 
folio. I assume that the unpleasant experience he had 
with an Havana reporter made his transfer a wel- 
come relief. He will probably come to Los Angeles 
to visit his mother before reporting for duty at hrs 
new post in the Belgian capital. 


Biq Oil Deal Consummated 


E. L. Doheny and his associates, including C. i 
Canfield and Dr. Norman Bridge, concluded this 
week a sale of California oil property that will rep- 
resent a transaction aggregating nearly $40,000,000. 
The properties taken over include the American Pe- 
troleum Company and the American oilfields. The 
new concern will be known as the California Pe- 
troleum Company, organized under the laws of Wie 
ginia. The deal is one of the most important in the 
oi] history of the state. 





Doheny’s Democracy Recognized 


Friends of Senator Refugio del Valle are not 
pleased because he was rejected by the Democratit 
county convention in favor of E. L. Doheny. Mr. 
Doheny never has been actively affiliated with the 
Los Angeles Democracy, although in the first Bryat 
campaign he was enrolled as a silver Republicatt. 
As one of the stockholders of the Los Angeles 
Herald he has not been able to align that paper 4° 
a Wilson supporter, although now that the party ® 
about to bestow upon him a signal honor he may 
make the attempt. In the event of Wilson's elec- 
tion possibly Senator del Valle may be made am 
bassador to the City of Mexico. Such a nomination 
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would be good politics since the former state sena- 
tors education, his knowledge of the people and ot 
the needs of Mexico would prove valuable. elt is not 
believed that Mr. Doheny will accept anything trom 
the new Democratic national administration, as his 
ownership of Mexican property would not permit him 
to become a diplomatic officer im the American ser- 
He is now in New York. 


vice. 


Seed Well Sown 

Los Angeles is to be unusually well advertised 
this fall and winter by the various transcontinental 
railways as a result of the visit here in the early 
part of the week of many of the general passenger 
agents, the men who decide what resorts shall be 
featured in the millions of folders, posters and other 
forms of reading and picture matter. The passenger 
agents were given a cordial reception here by the 
local railway men headed by T. C. Peck, general 
passenger agent of the Salt Lake, J. J. Byrne, assist- 
ant general traffic manager of the Santa Fe, and F. E. 
Batturs, general passenger agent of the Southern 
Pacific. Both Messrs. Peck and Byrne were at the 
national meeting of passenger agents in Seattle, which 
closed recently and used their imfluence to get the 
railway men to Southern California, while Frank 
Batturs sent telegrams of invitation and exhortation 
and entertained fifty of them at the Maryland hotel, 
Pasadena, when they came south. It is predicted 
by local railroaders that the eastern men were so 
well entertained that the future pamphléts will con- 
tain more mention of this region than ever before. 


Jack Barrymore to Essay “Anatol” 


] understand that when the Little Theater opens 
in New York early next month for the winter season 
Jack Barrymore, who while here for a brief stock 
starring engagement at the Belasco theater this sum- 
mer won many friends and admirers, is to have the 
Jeading role in “The Affairs of Anatol,” those bizarre 
sketches by Arthur Schnitzler, with which Winthrop 
Ames plans to entertain his patrons. Barrymore will 
have a role ideally suited to him in Anatol, the incon- 
stant hero to whom to be in love is Ife, and to be 
out of it is a weariness and extinction of the spirit. 
Supporting him will be Oswalde Yorke, Marguerite 
Clark, who was here recently as the star in “Baby 
Mine,” Doris Keane, Isabelle Lee, Gail Kane and 
Katherine Emmet. 


Constance Skinner Gets Recognition 


Another interesting bit of gossip from New York 
is to the effect that Constance Skinner, who was 
known here several years ago as one of the better 
and cleverer of the “sob sisters” on the Los Angeles 
Examiner, has had a play accepted by the Schuherts 
and that they are to handle it for her for five years. 
1 understand the name of the play is “Bondage,” and 
Amelia Gardiner, who was a well known actress at 
the Belasco for several seasons, is to star in it. Miss 
Skinner and Miss Gardiner have always been warm 
friends and they are at present sharing apartments 
in New York. The play, so the story runs, was writ- 
ten several years ago when Miss Skinner was a mem- 
ber of the Examiner staff. Otheman Stevens, the 
Hearst dramatic critic, was asked to read the play 
and it pleased him so well that the attention of Oliver 
Morosco was called to it. Morosco seriously consid- 
ered it and I understand it came near being produced, 
but a hitch in the arrangements prevented and the 
Play has just found the light. It is said to be a 
strong piece of work and according to eastern re- 
ports went well at the tryouts in the smaller towns. 


Promotion That Is Well Deserved 


I can not readily recall anyone more deserving of 
recognition than W. A. Holt, the college-bred public- 
ity manager at Bullock’s, and his friends are properly 
elated over his advancement as sales manager of the 
big Store. Mr. Holt’s expert skill in handling the 
advertising has long been a matter of wide comment, 
even his rivals rendering him tribute for the attrac- 
tiveness and pithiness of his work. He will still 
retain managership of the publicity department, and 
in his new capacity will promote sales, organize ad- 
‘ance events, encourage good salesmanship—in short, 
will keep the wheels of the big store oiled. He is a 
“tanford man and soon after his graduation from the 
university entered Hale’s store in San Francisco as a 
‘ort of general utility man in the advertising depart- 
oe His duties included running errands, licking 
" milamiening pencils. etc., but it was not long 
Read of + merits were discovered, and when the 
lol Or the department went on his vacation, young 
:* oe made his proxy. Realizing that he was 
the a aman to be kept in a subordinate position, 
ae ent gave him charge of the Sacramento 
=, he has occupied similar positions ever 

i" Seatti, came to Los Angeles two days before the 
ment S| quake and was with the Broadway Depart- 
publicit ore until June, 1907, when he took charge of 
wea Vv it Bullock’s. He ts intensely loyal to his 

"€, with well grounded faith in its future, and a 
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devotion to its interests that never wavers. He is a 
man ot keen and cultured mind, with a splendid ex- 
ecutive ability and a taculty for turning out striking 
advertising copy that is astonishing. Mr. Bullock 
has a genius for selecting competent heutenants. 


Blossoming Qut as an Author 


Miss Sydney Ford. a member of the Times staff, 
who is best known for her woman’s page, has recent- 
ly pubhtshed a book reciting her experiences in a trip 
around the world, from which she returned a few 
months ago. Aliss Ford while abroad wrote many in- 
teresting letters to the Times and these have been 
collected in book form and issued from the Grafton 
press. 


Object Lessons Enough 


It 1s current gossip around the city hall that even 
when the Pacific Electric succeeds in getting the 
long-deferred franchise for the use of San Pedro 
street to relieve the present congestion along Main 
street that the agony will not be over. It is freely 
asserted that further obstruction wil] follow in the 
way of a referendary election. I predict that the 
people will approve the franchise. 


Honor to a Los Angelan 


One of the recent additions to Nelson’s handy 
“Shilling hbrary of copyright books” is Dixon's 
“Dictionary of English Idioms,” published in first- 
class form about twenty years ago by the same firnn. 
which 1s noted for the aualtty of its press work. 
Other books reproduced in this series are Lang’s 
“Historical Mysteries,” “Doyle's “The Great Boer 
War,” and Birrell’s “Selected Essays.” The Diction- 
ary 1s mentioned in Murray's large Oxford Diction- 
ary, Vol. LI, as an authority, and the call for it has 
been steady ever since its publication. The writer is 
well-known to Californians as professor of oriental 
studies and comparative literature at the University 
of Sonthern California. 


Perkins and His Mission 


Samuel A. Perkins, publisher of several newspapers 
in the state of Washington, and a winter resident of 
Santa Barbara, has been appointed chairman of a 
sub committee of the Republican national commit- 
tee to name a_new member of that body from this 
state. IJIts associates are Ralph Williams of Port- 
land. and Ralph W. Cameron of Arizona, members 
of the committee from their respective states. It is 
understood that the successor to Russ Avery will be 
chosen at once, and that the selection will be left 
almost entirely to General Otis and Harry Chandler, 
who once upon a time gave Perkins a commission 
to buy the Herald from the late Mr. Hardison. 


Diverting Honors From Captain Thom 


In welcoming “Uncle Billy’ Workman Home from 
abroad a few weeks ago I referred to him as the 
oldest living ex-mayor of Los Angeles. [ am re- 
minded by one of my esteemed readers of my inad- 
vertent mistake. Cameron E. Thom is the oldest 
living ex-mayor of Los Angeles. He served as city 
executive in 1883. 


Local Interest in Utah Copper 


Los Angeles has more than ordinarv interest in the 
troubles of the Utah Copper Company, where sev- 
eral thousand miners are out on strike. Two or three 
of the principal owners of the company are residents 
of this city, and others pass much of their time here, 
although calling New York or Boston home. Though 
the disturbance is serious, it is not expected to last 
long. There has been an intimation that stock spec- 
ulation is responsthle for the dispute, and this is he- 
ing investigated with the determination to punish 
those responsible 1f evidence can be adduced. The 
Los Angeles owners in Utah Copper figure that the 
company will lose more than a million dollars he- 
fore the strike is ended. 


New County Charter Ready 


Aiter a strenuous pull with the county freeholders, 
the new charter is completed and ready for ratifica- 
tion November 5. That the instrument will be ap- 
proved is not altogether certain, although it should 
secure a majority vote unless there is organized op- 
position. It may be that the charter will be ratified 
by default, as was the case with many of the state 
constitutional amendments last year. The new char- 
ter contains many excellent clauses, but it is spotted 
with such queer provisions as the proposed Public 
Defender, and an official recognition of the chain 
gang. The two ideas, directly opposite in sentiment 
as they are, find equal recognition in the county’s new 
Organic et 





How Ambassadors Are Made 


Writing of Americans abroad. R. C. Kerens, 
American ambassador in Vienna, 1s to be a witness 
before the committee of the senate which will soon 














Mr. Wéréns al- 


Investigate campaign contributions. 
war chéstedt-ts 


ways has given generously toa the 
party. and he is to be asked how much he yielded 
up in behalf of President Taft four years ago. 
When in Los Angeles recently, Ambassador Nerens, 
discussing the subject with a friend, said he weuld 
not object to going into the matter fully, 1f asked to 
testify. He also said that when he was called upon 
for a contribution he had written his check for $10.- 
ooo. in favor of the Republican national committee, 


Graced the Tobin Wedding 

Charles We. Clark, son of Senator We. A. Cliurk. 
and nephew of J. Ross Clark. was one of the at- 
tendants at the wedding of Edwin J. Vohim of San 
Francisco, to Abbey Josephine Parrot of that” city, 
which took place in London recently. Whitelaw 


Reid, American ambassador, and Ars. Reid were 
ainong those present. Vhe ‘lobins will return to 
California after a brief honeymoon. Charles W. 


Clark is due in Los Angeles in the next few days. 


Suggestion for the Future 


It would have been a pious idea, inasmuch as cam- 
paign contributions are scarce, if a small admission 
fee had been charged tor choice seats—say, fifty 
cents. It 1s beheved this would gladly have been 
paid by thousands desiring to hear either Bryan or 
Roosevelt—leaving other thousands to be admitted 
free of charge to unreserved seats if they felt they 
could not afford the outlay. In this way a Bryan or 
Roosevelt meeting would draw several thousand dol- 
lars, all of it to be accounted for by the regular cam- 
paign committees and expended under their official 
direction. 


Of Interest to Los Angeles 


There gvill open in “Indianapolis, Octhorthe trial 
of two score or more labor union leaders and others 
accused of having plotted the Jimes explosion and 
other dynamiting outrages that for the best part of 
eight years terrorized nearly every important city in 
the United States. Fifty-one defendants are under 
indictment and the trials are certain to consume 
many weeks. Los Angeles is to supply several sen- 
sations, there being more than twenty witnesses to 
be called from this city. 


Waiting on Election 


Mexico’s internal troubles continue the plaything 
of American national politics, with Washington loth 
to make an aggressive move for fear of criticism. 
Progressive influence in Los Angeles is very much 
afraid that in the event of intervention President 
Taft may secure advantage, a view that also is held 
by national Democratic leaders, among them several 
promment United States senators. Meanwhile, Sen- 
ators William Alden Smith of Michigan and William 
Fall of New Mexico are taking testimony in this 
city which is to be embodied in a voluminous report 
that will be filed soon after the November election. 
It is predicted that 1f President Madero has not 
put down the rebellion by that time, the December 
session of congress is fairly certain to pass drastic 
resolutions that may precipitate action. 


Haven’t Heard of Baltimore 


Joseph Simons and other local Democratic leaders 
are making foolish exhibitions of themselves by fail- 
ing to realize the fact that the Wilson adherents won 
in Baltimore, not because, but in spite of the Champ 
Clark opposition. It was because of this fact that the 
Democratic nominee was urged to sever associations 
with the enemy. David Fulwinder, Lorin A. Handley 
and others, who are managing the Wilson campaign 
in Southern California, will not be disturbed by Gov- 
ernor Wilson. As for the complamts of W. R. 
Hearst and his Los Angeles newspaper, I imagine 
that the governor would not weep if Hearst with- 
drew eutirely, as he does not believe in the honesty 
of the Hearst support. 








Children’s Pictures in Characteristic Attitudes 


Carbons, Platinotypes, Etchings 


Unauestionable Artistic Endorsements 
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Bt Len 


AWARDED EIGHTEEN MEDALS 


Studio and Art Gallery, 336% S. Bdwy. 


Special Exhibition of Oils Now on View 
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By W. Francis Gates 
Returning in a quiet way from our 
‘years in France and Germany not 
long ago, George Schoenefeld, son of 
Henry Schoenefeld, the widely known 


composer, came back to the paternal 


roof full of enthusiasm for the higner 
and the older forms of musical «arc. 
He recently received from Brussels a 
harpsichord, that he may practice and 
present the old keyboard classics in 
their original tone color. A good deal 
of his enthusiasm he derives from his 
study with Harold Bauer. Young 
Schoenefeld will use this double key- 
board harpsichord in recitals this sea- 
son, one of which is dated at the Fri- 
day Morning Club for the holidays. 
He will use it in presenting composi- 
tions from Searlatti, Rameau, Bach, 
Couperin, Handel and Bull. These 
dainty things are metamorphosed from 
their original intent and effect by per- 
formance on the lioud-toned modern 
piano and while they are beautiful, it 
is a@ more brazen kind of beauty. AS 
played by a master hand on the instru- 
ments for which they were written, 
the ecluvichord and harpsichord, 
are delicate and rather tinkling in 
tone-color. 


When one applies the word tinkling 
to music, nowadays, one immediately 


thinks of the inanities of mandolin 
and guitar music. But in these 
eighteenth century compositions, the 


tinkling tone color is present in con- 
nection with the contrapunctual anil 
harmonic effects contrived by master 
brains. It is well to hear these works 
in their original setting; then one 
can better appreciate the music of 150 
years ago, before the piano came into 
general vogue. And still, this tone 
color is enjoyable only as a historic 
sauce; as a continuous diet it palls, 
and one’s ears demand a return to 
the broader toned piano and works in 
its own field. When Mr. Schoenefeld 
wives the general public a chance t9 
iiear the old masters in their original 
tinis every student of piano should 
hear these works. Then he may be 
less inclined to dynamical effects to 
make a piano holiday when playing 
Scarlatti, Rameau .and Bach. _ Inci- 
dentally, it may be added that 
studio out Wilshire way, where the 
two genpcrations will vie 
harmonies. 
a * * 

In a recent number of The Graphic, 
it was prognosticated that musical 
dates would begin to fall thick and 
ripe on the return of Manager Behy- 
mer from his recent trip abroad. The 
trunk that went out loaded with type- 
written pronunciamentos as_ to the 
joys of living in Los Angeles came 
back overflowing with announcements 
of concerts to come. Mr. Behymer has 
the ability to get a lot of business out 
of pleasure and a lot of pleasure out 
of business and as a result the mu- 
sical affairs under his direction will 
be numerous the coming season and 
second only to those of the three or 
four largest eastern cities. 

* os * 

Mme. Gadski opens his season Oct. 
15, followed by Martin and Ganz, Oct. 
99 The Lambardj company begins its 
Los Angeles season Oct. 28 and this 
will last two or three weeks. Oct. 30 
Mr. LBehymer bills the United States 
Marine band. The concerts for No- 
vember are those of Alice Neilsen and 
company and Yolando Mero, pianist; 
for December, Maud Powell, Tina 





| baritone; 
|}and Paulsen, 


Lerner, and Gervill-Reache: 


pianist, 
in January comes Godowsky, Cunning- 


vocalists, and Sem- 
brings 

violinist; 
March lists 
Lhevin- 


ham and Kelsey, 
brich, February 
Elman, 
sopranos. 
Genee and company, dancers; 


ne, Mme. Butt and Mr. Rumford, vo- 
ecalists:; Ysaye, and Julia Culp, con- 
| tralto. 


| 


* a: * 

March brings the 
the year, the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company, with Mary Garden, George 
Hamlin and others as stars—a week 
of grand opera equal to the Metropoli- 
tan performances and with more nov- 
elties. May promises Victor Her- 
bert’s symphony orchestra and June 
an opera company from Mexico City 
appears at the Auditorium. Mr. Behy- 
mer doubtless will have other artists 
to announce for the latter part of 
the season. With the symphony se- 
ries, that of the Brahms quintet, the 
Krauss quartet and various Singing 


big attraction of 


Janpolsky, | 
Cheatam | 


societies—the total of high class con- | 


certs and opera performances now in 


| sight runs nearly to the hundred mark. 


they | 


Elie. 
Schoenefelds are planning a home az | 


in pianistic 


And this takes no account of the nu- 
merous minor affairs. Altogether, tne 
Auditorium will be kept pretty busy 
this season. Such a list is to be found 
in but few cities in this country and 
to Mr. Behymer’s activity must 
placed the credit of bringing nearly all 
the foreign musical talent which comes 
to Los Angeles. 
+ * % 


Arnold Krauss’ string quartet, the 


Brahms quintet, and the symphony or- | 


chestra are getting down to work on 
the season’s programs. The latter will 
work at first on the Tschaikowsky, 
“Pathetique” symphony. Mr. Krauss 
is now in his new studio and residence 
at 2002 South Burlington avenue. 
* ¥ 4 

Thursday night of last week, Mir. 
and Mrs. F. H. Colby celebrated the 
first anniversary of their wedding. A 
congenial gathering of friends at their 
home on Reid street testified to the 
popularity of the musical couple. Piano 
selections were given by A. J. Stamm 
and Homer Grunn and Oskar Seiling 
manipulated his $10,000 violin in his 
usual $10,000 way. Paper trimmings 
were much in evidence in the costumes 
of the guests and the informality of 
the occasion made it all the more de- 
lightful. 


* * o£ 


Mr. and Mrs. Thilo Becker are in 


' receipt of offers for a series of piano 





and violin recitals in and near San 
Francisco. The program they gave at 
the recent meeting of the State Music 
Teachers’ Association proved the star 
event of the series and resulted in 


| these calls from musicians of the Bay 


City for more. John C. Manning, who 


i has been elected president of the San 


Francisco branch of the state asso- 
ciation, urges them to give a recital 
before the teachers of that city. Mr. 
Manning is himself a capable pianist 
of the Boston variety, and appreciates 
good ensemble work when he hears it. 


* *K + 


Local Musie Teachers’ Association 
will open its employment bureau in 
Blanchard building under the manage- 
ment of Mrs. Sidle Lawrence. It is 
hoped to make this a clearing-house 
for musical engagements. Also, it has 
voted to rent three lots in the Santa 
Anita canyon, on which to erect a 
club house for members’ use. This one 
and a half acres is five and a half 
miles from Sierra Madre. It is said 
to be a beautiful location. 


be | 
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New Broadway . 
Attraction eS 


: Inn 
A new store for women s Ah 
apparel is always interest- | is 
ing, but a new store, filled oA 






with the creations of the 
masters of the art of de- és) 
signing gowns is anirresist- @ae 


discriminating taste. i 


From day to day as the new arrivals are 
unboxed, we shall display them---there- 
fore, you may expect an agreeable surprise 


at each visit. 


Gowns, suits, evening wraps, coats, auto- 


mobile apparel. 





ESTABLISHED 1892 


72) Broadway. 
Between Seventh & Eighth 





September 28, 1942 


— 





Yi 
ible magnet tor women of fashion and poe 





CUMNOCK ACADEMY and SCHOOL of EXPRESSION 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Nineteenth year opens September 26. Two regular courses—ACADEMIC, 4 
years; EXPRESSION, 3 years. JUNIOR department for young pupils. 
Strong Music and Art departments. Special students accepted. Individual 
attention. Students greatly benefited by thorough training given in expres- 
sion work. Beautiful grounds and buildings. Basketball, tennis, horseback 
riding, swimming, gymnasium. Send for catalogue and views of school 
Mention course desired. 


1500 SOUTH FIGUEROA STREET, LOS ANGELES 








YOU SHOULD HAVE AN AUTOPIANO 
To know why read the 


BARTLETT MUSIC COMPANY 


advertisement on the inside back cover. 








Lv. Los Angeles daily at 10:30 a.m. 
Ar. Chicago third day at 11:20 a.m. 


THROUGH SLEEPER TO 


SDAYS to(fIJCAGO 


DENVER 
SOLID TRAIN DELUXE EQUIPMENT Connecting for Kansas City an 
ees el St. Louls 
iS 5} DIRECT CONNECTION FOR 
ST. PAUL 


and MINNEAPOLIS, at Omaha. Al 
excellent train for your next East- 
ern trip. 

Particulars at 601 So. Spring St. 
LOS ANGELES: 86 E. Colorado St, 
PASADENA, and other Salt Lake 
Route offices. 





THROUGH SALT LAKE CITY 
Sacy Lake Route:-Union Paciric- NORTHWESTERN 





ee 
ee 





September 28, 1912 
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By Everett C. Maxwell 





EXHIBITIONS NEXT WEBK. 
Miscellaneous Gollection—Steckel Gallery. 


For a long time we have been prom- 
ising our readers a little journey t9 
the Pasadena studio of Mr. Raffaello 
Montalboddi. who occupies a commod- 


| 


ious studio under the ivy-hung gables | 


in the Stickney Memorial Building at 


the corner of North Fair Oaks and | 


He is at 


5 


Lincoln avenues, Pasadena. 
nome only on Saturdays from 2 to 
p m. and at this time one may have 
an opportunity of visiting the north 
gallery at this unique building and 
studying a collection of twenty or 
thirty of this progressive artist’s best 
efforts in oil and pastel colors. When 
one has been ushered into the restful 
interior of the great gallery and been 
presented to Mr. Montalboddi and his 
charming wife, and caught a first fleet- 
ing impression of the well placed can- 
vases, one feels that this is a little 
journey too long deferred. Everything 
is big. the artist, the studio, the paint- 
ings. 

T found it hard to be business-like 
and critical owing to the variety of 
topics discussed. he artist, all his 
life, has taken an active part in the 
leading sporting events of Europe! 
Born and bred in the “Eternal City, 
he has occupied a position unique in 
its field of modern achievement. He 
has for more than seven years, and 
up to the time he came to America 4 
year ago, held the position of captain 
of a noted polo team in Rome. He is 
a star athlete and has won many med- 
als for lone distance swimming, water 
polo, and other equally difficult feats. 
In addition to this he is a thorough 
and comprehensive student of modern 
drama and has not only directed many 
productions on numerous occasions but 
played leading roles in his native Italy. 

Mr. Montalboddi received his art ed- 
ucation in the Academy of Rome and 
his entire development as a painter 
has been under the direct influence of 
the great masters of that art capital. 
His art, as we find it in what we may 
call the growing state, is strongly 
stamped with the dominating qualities 
of the painter, strength and poetry. 
Many entertain the sad misconception 
that a thing to be truly poetic must be 
clothed in soft euphonies of speech and 
colors. Not at all. Mr. Montalboddi's 
work completely dislodges this erron- 
eous theory. He paints with great sim- 
plicity and with apparent ease. In 2 
few instances I find a certain careful 
studying of the subject dominating the 
general treatment, but as a rule this 
resolves itself into a mere technicality 
Which is largely confined to the plain 
Values alone and in no way mars the 
ensemble. This is particularly notable 
Im a series of three large canvases 
Which the artist terms 
light." The first canvas, called “Harly 
Sunlight,” portrays a wrinkled woman 
holding in her arms a sunny-haired 
babe. The cool sunshine of early morn- 
Ing falls upon the child throwing the 
head of an aged woman into bluish 
Shadow. This is perhaps the strongest 
canvas that Mr. Montalboddi is show- 
Ing. The second of the series reveals 


| 


a fair-haired child seated on a tuft of | 


yellow green grass holding a rabbit. 
This is also a worthy study and in a 
Way more interesting in handling than 
Its vigorous companion called ‘Noon- 
Day,” the study of a sturdy youngster 
In hickory hat and blue rompers stand- 
Ing in the full glare of mid-day sun- 
light. These three canvases are ex- 


periments and as such are of art value. 

There are individuality and origin! 
charm in all of Mr. Montalboddi’s can- 
vases and none illustrates his advanced 
methods more clearly than a small 
head study called “The Aviator” 


“The Aviator’ is modeled with much 
skill and the artist has been successful 
in putting into the bold featutes the 
daring and courageous features that 
lures the birdman skyward. “Nude” is 
one of the most successful studies 
shown at this time. It is not a portrait 
of life, not even an impression, it is 2 
sensation. The term, properly applied, 
fits the aim of the artist in an apt 
way. His figure studies are all sensa- 


tions rather than impressions, and yet | 
if one cares to split hairs, Mr. Montal- | 


boddi may be called an impressionist, 
although the term is sadly misunder- 
stood and nine times in ten wrongly 
applied. 

Near the entrance door hangs 4 
eroup of six pastels of great beauty. 
These were made along the Tiber just 
outside the “Gate of the People” and 
though small represent the artist at his 
best. “Mt. Mario,” “Fishermen’s Cot- 
tages,” and “Piazzo d’ Marai” are the 
most notable of this group, all of which 
are crisp and fresh as can be. A Ser- 
ies of seven symbolical studies repre- 
senting the seven cardinal vices with 
references to Dante’s Divine Comedy 
are of merit and a group of San Pedro 
sketches are among the best work 
shown. “Cock,” “Head of Roman Girl,” 
“Countess Vivari,’ and “Beggars at 
Beneficent Gate’ have been seen be- 
fore in public exhibition in Los Angeles 
within the year. Mr. Montalboddi is 
now working upon two large figure 
studies. One, “The Sisters,’ almost 
finished, and “Father and Son,” a can- 
vas just laid in which promises well. 

a 

Readers of The Graphic may have 
overlooked the announcement of the 
opening at Pasadena, October 7%, of a 
free Academy of Art to be known 1S 
the Stickney Memorial Academy of 
Art. Thereby hangs a tale, and it may 
be best to begin at the start and tell 
the whole story. Back in 1896, Miss 
Susan Homer Stickney built in mem- 
ory of her sister, Anna Stickney Whit- 


ney, the handsome building known a5 | 


Stickney Hall on the corner of Fair 
Oaks and Lincoln avenues. This costly 
structure was dedicated by its donor 
to the cause of art in Southern Cali- 
fornia in the hope that such a build- 
ing would form the nucleus of a real 
art center. The edifice as it originally 
stood before the large north wing was 
added was almost an exact reproduc- 
tion of the Anne Hathaway cottage at 
Stratford-on-Avon and was by all odds 
the most attractive building in Pasa- 
dena. Inside and out the building is 
a model of artistic completeness and 


“studies of } all loyal patrons of art should feel 


deeply indebted to Miss Stickney for 
her efforts to foster an appreciation for 
the best in the higher arts in the 
Southwest. 








AFTER THE SHOW 


SUP AT THE FAMOUS CAFE 


CLEVER ENTER- 


Perfect Cuisine, 


BRISTOL. 
TAINERS. 


BRISTOL CAFE 
4th & Spring 
H. W. Hellman Bldg 


Entire Basement 





SEVEN 
TRAINS 
| DAILY 








SAN FRANCISCO 
OAKLAND 
ALAMEDA 
BERKELEY 


OVER THE 


Road of a Thousand Wonders 


Some via Coast Line 
100 Miles Along the Ocean Shore 


to- | 
gether with a tonal study of the nude. | 


? 


Some via San Joaquin Valley 


Last to Leave, First to Arrive 


FAST ONES 
SHORE LINE LIMITED 


Leave Los Angeles 8:00 a. m. 
Arrive San Francisco 9:50 p. m. 


OWL via San Joaquin Valley 


Leave Los Angeles 6:00 p. m. 
Arrive San Francisco 8:10 a, m. 


LARK via Coast Line 


Leave Los Angeles 7:40 p. m. 
Arrive San Franciseo 9:30 a. m. 





Three leave between 5:00 and 8:00 p.m. 
and reach San Francisco by or before 
9:30 a. m. 


Southern Pacific 


LOS ANGELES OFFICES 


600 South Spring Street 
Station Fifth and Central 





Ave. 
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Santa Catalina Island, Daily Service 


Commodious Steamers All Hotels Open 
BEST FISHING IN THE WORLD. GOLF. TENNIS. COACHING. 


Famous Marine Gardens Viewed Through Glass Bottom Boats. 
BANNING COMPANY, 104 Paafic Electric Building, Los Angeles, Cal. Phones: Main 4492, F 6576 








Re mat 
Just like spending the evening in some 
well appointed club— 


From here 5:15 p. m. daily to 


Sam |Framcisco 


Oakland and Berkeley 


Superior equipment — Superior dining 
service—Road bed just oiled—No dust 


The Angel: brings you back 
Reservations 


Santa Fe City Office: 334 S. Spring St. 


Phone A 5224, Main 738, Bway 1559 
Reservations for return trip too 
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No more brilliant affair will be feat- 
is 


ured this season than that which 
to take place this afternoon, when Mrs. 


Kate Vosburg, assisted by Mrs. J. 3. 
Slauson and Mrs. Hugh Livingston 
Macneil, will preside at a garden party 
at her home on South Figueroa street. 


from abroad, and it is under Mrs. Mac- 
neil’s direction that the beautiful gar- 
dens have been transformed. Flags 
of the various nations are to be used 
in the decorations, as a compliment 
to the many guests—numbering about 
nine hundred. Quaint coffee and tea 
marquees have been erected on the 
lawns, where refreshments will be 
served, and Arend’s orchestra will play 
throughout the afternoon. 


Miss Juliet Borden 
dered more social invitations than 
could be aecepted since the announce- 
ment of her betrothal to Lieut. Irving 
Mayfield, and this last week which 
intervenes before the wedding, which 
takes place Wednesday, has had every 
moment filled. Tuesday afternoon Miss 
Evangeline Duque, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas Duque of New 
Hampshire street, gave a theater party 
aut the Orpheum, followed by tea at 
the Alexandria, guests being members 
of the bridal party. A centerpiece of 
American Beauty roses decorated the 
tea table. and corsage bouquets of vio- 
lets and lilies of the valley, and hand- 
painted sketches marked places for 
Mrs. Harry Innes Borden, Miss Flor- 
ence Wood, Miss Elizabeth Wood, Miss 
Virginia Walsh, Miss Katherine 
Stearns, Miss Katherine Johnson, Miss 
Borden and Miss Duque. Wednesday 
afternoon Mrs. Sumner P. Hunt and 
Miss Louise Hunt of 2645 Severance 


street gave a luncheon for Miss Borden | 


and the bridal party, special guests ne- 
ing Miss Edna Bennett, another bride- 
elect, and Miss Borden’s cousins, Miss 
Dorothy Allen and Miss Charlotte 
Winston, who are her house guests. 
Pink roses and violets formed the cen- 
terpiece and were also used for corsage 
bouquets. Thursday Miss Borden was 
informally entertained by an intimate 
friend, and today there are two affairs 
in her honor. Mrs. Hamilton Bowman 
Rollins and her daughter, 
Tolhurst, will give a reception at Mrs. 
Rollins’ home in Gramercy place for 
Miss Borden and also for Miss Eliza- 
beth Hicks. Only the younger set will 
be present. Cut flowers will be used 
tor decorations, and the hours are from 
four to seven, giving the voung men 
an opportunity to avail themselves of 
the invitation extended. Assisting the 
hostesses will be Mrs. Harry Innes 
Borden, Mrs. Raymond Stephens, Mrs. 
Forrest Q. Stanton, Miss Katherine 


Mrs. Louis © 


| of Mrs. 


' chosen 


| 


Stearns, Miss Virginia Walsh, Miss 
Elizabeth Woods, Miss Florence 


Woods, and Miss Katherine Johnson. 
This evening’ Miss Virginia Walsh, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Walsh 


of Harvard boulevard, is giving a 
dancing party for Miss Borden, and 
also for Miss Katherine Johnson, 


daughter of Mr. and Mrs. E. P. John- 
son, Jr., who is to be one of the sea- 
son's debutantes. A color scheme of 
pink and lavender will be carried out 
with cut flowers. About thirty-five of 
the younger set will 
Mrs. Walsh will assist her daughter 
in receiving. Miss Borden will accent 
no invitations for the days that pre-~- 
cede her wedding in the coming week. 


In honor of Miss Sally McFarland, 
who recently returned from abroad, 
and also in compliment to her house 
guest, Miss Henrietta Buckler of ff] 
Paso, who will visit here for several 
weeks, Miss Florence Clark of West 


be present and | 


; Mrs. 
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Adams street gave a charmingly-ap- 


| 
| pointed luncheon at the California Club 





has been ten- | 





| several 





| crans. 


' Mrs. 


Friday. The long oval table, at which 
covers were laid for thirty-six, wus 
beautifully decorated with American 
Beauty roses combined with oak 
leaves. Two tall vases of the blossoms 


“ | and leaves stood at : I 
Mrs. Vosburg returned only last week | pee ia ego the 


table, and the foliage and roses were 
scattered across the cloth. Places were 
marked by little cards fastened to a 


rose, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Carpenter and 
Mr. and Mrs. Shelley Tolhurst have 


returned from asummer abroad, passed 
in motoring to points of interest in 
England, France, Italy, Switzerland 
and other continental countries. Mr. 
and Mrs. Tolhurst are with their son 
and daughter-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. 
Louis Tolhurst, temporarily, until they 
decide on a residence, while Mr. and 
Carpenter are settled 
home on West Twenty-seventh street. 
Mrs. Carpenter visited in New York 
with her daughter, Mrs. Fritz Nave. 


and stopped at Fort D. A. Russell in 
with another | 


Wyoming for a_e stay 
daughter, Mrs. Lambert Whitfield Jor- 
dan, whose marriage to Captain Jor- 
dan was an event of last season. Miss 
Fannie Todd Carpenter is also at home 
and has as house guest Miss Pauline 
Fredericks of San Diego. Mr. Clarence 
E. Carpenter, who has been here for 
weeks, will probably return 
next month to his plantations in Hon- 


duras. 
Miss Marjorie Utley, 


daughter of 


Dr, and Mrs. J. H. Utley of Menlo ave- | 


Many Los Angeles society folk went 
out to Pasadena Wednesday evening 
to attend the garden party given hy 
Mr. 
metto Drive. 
with Japanese lanterns, and the house 
and tennis courts—where refreshments 


were served—were glowing with red | 


dahlias and foliage. Receiving with 


the host and hostess were Mrs. Arthur | 
Braly, Mrs. George Cochran, Mrs. I. B. 


Newton, Mrs. J. W. Hendrick, Mrs. 
Stephen C. Hubbell, Mrs. John J. Mos- 
sin, Mrs. J. Torrey Everett, Mrs. Mary 


Agnes Lewis and the Misses Mollie | 
Miss | 


Adelia Brown and Ada Williams. 
Betty Storrow and Miss Marie Nimock 
presided over the punch bowls. 


Miss Clara Louise Holland, daughter 
Clara C. Holland of Lake 
street, and Mr. Edward Geissier, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. EF. E. Geissler, have 
Thursday, October 3, as the 
date of their marriage. This afternoon 
Miss Lois Zeehandelaar of Kenmore 
avenue is giving a luncheon and mis- 
cellaneous shower for Miss Holland. 
Cupids and hearts are to be used for 
decorations and pink roSes will mark 
places for the guests. 


Mrs. D. M. Riordan and her daugh- 
ter, Miss Elizabeth Riordan, are at 
their home on South Burlington ave- 
nue after a 
F. W. Palmer at Fort George 
Wright. The latter made the return 
journey with them, as Captain Palmer 
has been transferred to Fort Rose- 
Mrs. Palmer was Miss Marie 
Riordan and a great favorite in local 
society. Miss Elizabeth has set Octo- 
ber 17 as the date of her marriage to 


| Lieutenant William Whitener, U. S. A., 
the service to be read at a quiet home 


ceremony. 


Mr. and Mrs. P. J. McDonald and 
family of 459 Adams street, who went 


visit with Captain an] | 


in their 


nue, has chosen November 12 as the | 
| date of her wedding to Mr. Erwin 
Widney, son of Dr. and Mrs. W. W,. 
Widney. 


and Mrs. Samuel Storrow of Pal- | 
The grounds were strung | 
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Broadway and Third 


Albout Corsets 


Do you know the two secrets of real corset satisfaction? | 
Then let us tell them to you. | 


oS ee ee 


~~ =) me 


First, good corsets—then, expert fitting. 


We carry in this (hae ae all of the brands of corsets 
that we consider good, and among them, the Gossard, 
the Mme. Marietta, the Mme. Irene, which are made for | 
us by leading manufacturers. 


Every fitter in our Corset Department is a specialist | 
in her line, and finally, before we recommend a model, 
our head fitter is called in for suggestions and approval. | 
You are always sure of properly fitted corsets, if you take 
advantage of this fitting service. There is satisfaction, too, 
in knowing that your corset is making you look better, 
for the properly fitted corset always does this, and fi fitting | 
perfectly will wear much longer. A complete record is 
also kept right in the department of your size, model and | 
alterations if any, so as to facilitate ordering by mail or 
wire when necessary. | 


You can stand before your mirror, and experience real 
figure satisfaction if your next corset is fitted by us. Our 
head fitter would like to talk to you the next time you] | 
are in the store about our fitting service, which is setting 
a Standard in corset satisfaction. 











If You’re Pleased With Our Service 
—TELL YOUR FRIENDS— 


We've satisfied you, we can satisfy them. 
It’s our Policy to Please and every effort is 
being made to have all our consumers sat- 


isfied. 


los Angeles Gas and Electric 


Corporation 
645 SOUTH HILL STREET. 
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COR. W. 11th AND GRAND VIEW STS. 


Most Attractive an 
Homelike Apartment 
in the city— 


i 

| 
Private tennis court and | 
garage. Reasonable rates. | | 


12 minutes from town. 
(W. 1lith St. car.) 


Phones: 55203, or Wilshire 1958 ) 


CHAMOUNY APARTMENTS 
| 
| 


wr 











P. J. BACHMANN 


FINE ARTS 
High Grade 


1306 S. Figueroa St. 





Picture Framing 


Fire=-Proof Storage 
250 South Broadway 





Los “rgeles 
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to Chicago to pass the summer, have 
decided to remain through the winter, 
as their son, Mr. Laurence McDonald, 
and their daughters, the Misses Ethel 
and Jessie, are attending the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame. 





Captain and Mrs. Randolph Hunting- 
ton Miner presided at a theater party 
at the Mason Monday evening, fol- 
lowed by supper at the Alexandria, 
where the table was brilliant with pink 
and lavender eladioli. Covers were 
aid for Mrs. Michael J. Connell, Col. 
and Mrs. Charles H. McKinstry, Dr. 
and Mrs. Granville MacGowan and Mr. 
Louis Vetter. 

Mrs. Bumiller-Hickey of Elden ave- 
nue, and her daughters, Mrs. Paul Burks 
and Miss Bumiller, will entertain with 
two teas in the near future, one to be 
given October 4 and the second Octo- 
ber 12. 

Mr, and Mrs. A. L. Cheney of Berke- 
ley square and their daughter, Miss 
Katherine Cheney, returned last week 
from a Visit in British Columbia. 


Mr. and Mrs. H. F. Vollmer and Miss 
Pauline Vollmer are back from a trip 
through the north and are established 
in their home on Garland avenue. 


Mr. and Mrs. John Vogel and Mrs. 
Fred Salter of 516 West Third street 
have left for a tour of the Hawaiian 
Islands. Mr. C. C. Maxon and Miss 
Winifred Maxon of the Rampart apart- 
ments plan to leave Oct. 5 on a tour 
of the world, and Mr. and Mrs. J. F. 
Wetherby, Mr. Oscar Wetherby and 
Miss Gladys Wetherby have returned 
from a similar tour. The trips were all 
under the direction of Mr. D. F. Rob- 
ertson of the steamship department of 
the Citizens Trust and Savings Bank. 


Los Angelans registered at the Hotel 
del Coronado include Mr. and Mrs. 
William Robertson, Mrs. L. O. Pome- 
roy, Mr. and Mrs. W. O. Hearsey, Mr. 
and Mrs. Fred Brinsmaid, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. T. Reynolds, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. B. Percival, Mr. and Mrs. W. D. 
Church, and Messrs. Aifred Cuetn, H. 
M. Loeb, W. S. Williams, R. W. Rich- 
ardson, H. M. Thompson, J. P. Tudor, 
Oscar Thompson, Harry B. Raney, P. 
H. Griffith, fF. N. Coffin, Wm. D. Gor- 
don, Fulton Laur, Harold J. Laur, 
Charles Fletcher Scott, Mrs. A. T. 
Winder, Mr. and Mrs. John H. Houl- 
ton, Mr. and Mrs. John S. Mitchell, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred B. Waterman. 

pene 

For sale, a collection of antique ma- 
hogany and rosewood furniture. 1720 
Kingsley Drive, near Washington St. 
Phone 73261. 


Europe, Australia, Around the World 

Several prominent Los Angelans are 
booked on foreign tours through D. F. 
Robertson, manager Steamship Dept. 
Citizens Trust & Savings Bank, 308 to 
310 South Broadway. 
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Camp Fire 
Girls’ Dresses 


HE Camp Fire Girls’ Dresses 


and Piccadilly Coats 
rig are made of fine wool serge 
in dark blue. Shown in two 


Styles—one for juniors, the other 
a misses. Each costume bears 

e official label of the society— 
and is approved in style and mate- 
rial by the Board of Managers. Sold 
only in Los Angeles by the “Ville.” 
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3 Seconds Are Enough 


Have you ever timed your Auto- 


matic Homephone? Want to some 
time? Come to our outomatic con- 
necting room at 714 South Olive 
Street. It’s interesting. Ring up 
your house or office and you’jl find 
—and see—the connection automat- 
ically made—within 3 seconds or 
less. 


Ring up F-98 for such a 3- 
minute service 


Home Telephone 
and Telegraph Co. 


716 So. Olive St. 








EYViCe 


The quality and charac- 
ter of our Service is mani- 
fold. It includes not only || 
every branch of legitimate |) 
banking business but a Sate 
Deposit Department and a 
Trust Department of unus- 
Uo mIClenGy. 


LOS ANGELES TRUST 
AND SAVINES BANK 


Sixth and Spring Sts. 


United States Depository 
For Postal Savings Funds 








331 | 
cO DOSES SHOP a 


Blanchard Hall Studio Building. 


OO el ee 


Devoted exclusively to Music, Art and Sctence 
Studios and Halls for all purposes for rent. 


Largest Studio Building in the West. 
For terms and all information, apply te 
FF. W. BLANCHARD, 
233 South Broadway 232 South Hill &t. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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—Wit. Washington= 
The Switzerland of America 


“1000 Feet 
lnlomes Above the Sea” 


Exhilarating healthful atmosphere, 

Marvelous and inspiring scenery, 

Rich, responsive soil—perfect drainage, 
Artistic improvements—all the conveniences, 
High restrictions. 

Twenty minutes by auto from Sixth and Spring. 


The future homes of Los Angeles’ most discriminating and 
ultra fashionable families will be on Mount Washington. 


Be you ever so skeptical, a visit to the hill will convince you 


of these facts. 


Drive out today in your machine, or make an appointment for 
ours. 


Write or 'phone for our booklet. 


Robert Marsh & Co. 


Trust and Savings Building, 


Los Angeles, Cal., 


G. W. QUIN, Resident Manager. 
Office Phones, 10175; Main 1045. Mt. Washington Phone 31255 


Take Garvanza car on Main street to Avenue 43 and 
Incline Railway to property. Autos go through Broad- 
way Tunnel and out Pasadena to Avenue 41 and Dayton 
Avenue, there entering Mt. Washington Drive, the great- 
est and most wonderful of its kind in the West. 


Sixth and Spring Streets 

















Special Summer Rates at 


HOTEL MT. WASHINGTON 


Until October ist, ten days for twenty dollars, including fare and de- 
lightful ride on elias cars. Elevation of almost 1000 feet. Fanned by 
never failing cooling breezes. Splendid tennis courts, music and frequent 
dancing parties. Accessible in 25 minutes by Garavanza and South Pasa- 
dena Cars. 

Phones 31227 East 3567. Write or Phone for illustrated booklet. 


L. M. WOODWARD, Manager. 


CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 


NAME. OFEICERS. 


A. J. WATERS, prdatient. 
B. T. PETTIGREW, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,500,000. 

Surplus and Profits, $700,000. 
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ITIZENS NATIONAL | BANK 
S. W. Cor. Third and Main 





W. A. BONYNGE, President. 
NEWMAN, ESSICK, Cashier. 
Capital, $200 

Salus & Undivided Profits, $60,000. 


OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK 
401 South Spring, Cor. Fourth 





IRST NATIONAL BANK 


I, W. HELLMAN, 
V. HOH. ROSSETTI, 
Unpltal, $1,500,000, 
Surplus and Profits, $2,000,000. 


President. 


ARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK Cuahier: 


Corner Fourth and Main 





J. M. ELLIOTT President. 
WwW. T. 8S, HAMMOND, Cashier, 
Capital Stock, $1,250 .000, 


S. E. Cor. Second and Spring Surplus and Profits, $1,625,000. 








W. H. HOLLIDAY, President. 
J. H. RAMBOZ, Cashier. 
Capital, $200,000. 

Surplus and Profits, $800,000. 


[ ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 
S. E. Cor. Third and Spring 








1 F. M. DOUGLAS, President. 
ee age Noted COMMERCE H. J. STAVE, Gaetier. : 


‘a Capital, $300,000. 
N. E. Cor. Second and Main Surplus, $25,000. 
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: Capital, $500,000.00. 
N. E. Cor. Fourth and Spring Surplus and Undivided Profits, $200,000. 





8. F. ZOMBRO, President. 
JAMES B. GIST, Cashier. 
Capital, $300,000.00. 

Surplus and Undivided Profits, 


ENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 


S. E. Cor. Fourth and Broadway $244,000. 




















By Caroline Reynolds 


Not always is the play the thing, de- | 


spite the long-accepted declaration of 
the immortal bard. It is not Hartley 
Manners’ skill of play writing 
makes his production of “Barbaraza” a 
success, but it is the tremendous force 
of Laurette Taylor and the individual 
excellence of the Burbank company 
which lends a wild, pagan color to the 
dull grayness of the drama. 
prologue so intensely dramatic that it 
jeaves the audience breathless with an- 
ticipation; then two acts of platitudes, 
smart sayings dragged in with small 
excuse, melodrama, slightly veneered; 
and a shadow of mediocrity over all. 
The jast act strikes the same note as 
the prologue, but is not so well con- 
ceived; for there seems small excuse 
for a bridegroom rushing out to quella 
villager who is running amuck, when 
his newly-made wife begs piteously 
that he shall not leave her alone in 
the forest with a storm shaking the 
foundations of the house. The Ameri- 
can woman feels a thrill of resentment 
at such an ungallant Iover. But ex- 
cellent though the prologue is, and in- 
teresting though the third act is—in 
spots—it cannot carry the play to suc- 
cess as a drama, either as literature or 
as a piece of human etching. The dis- 
cussions of the marriage question are 
not interesting, for Mr. Manners says 
nothing new, and is guilty of cheap wit 


in several instances. Nor does Bar- 
baraza’s desire for vengeance seem 
legitimate. Naturally, the grim tra- 


gedyv of her childhood is graven on her 
brain; but her brooding vindictiveness 
could come only from ae disordered 
mind which could not grasp the fact 
that the man who shot her father was 
only obeving the call of duty to his 
country. 

Barbaraza is a weird creature of un- 
rest. The prologue opens in a small 
hut wherein takes refuge a mortally 
wounded woman, who with her baby 
is following her husband’s regiment. 
They are not Turks, but Spaniards, but 
they are in sympathy with the Turks’ 
invasion of Greece. 


prisoner who proves to be the woman’s 
husband. 
cover the whereabouts of the enemy’s 
regiment, but in vain. Trying to force 
the secret, he places the wife against 
the window, telling the prisoner that 
she will be shot unless the information 
is forthcoming. Knowing she cannot 


live, the woman begs her husband to | 


be silent. Just as the soldiers fire at 
her the man ruShes before her, receiv- 
ing the bullets. The child, wild-eyed 
with terror, is baptized by 
mother with the blood of her slain par- 
ents and is christened Barbaraza, child 
of the murdered ones. Next comes a 
scene in the same hut twenty years 
after, where Barbaraza dwells alone, 
stoned and jeered by her 
neighbors, supporting herself as best 
she can; keeping always 
the curse of her mother against the 
areeks; praying ever that the mur- 
derer of her father wilt 
into her hands. 
comes to take possession of his lands. 
Barbaraza is of assistance to him; he 
sets about teaching her the gentler 
things of life; and finally 
heart. The night of their marriage he 
is called away to quiet an unsuccessful 
lover of Barbaraza, who has gone in- 
sane from jealousy and rancor. There 
is a heavy storm raging, and the girl 
pleads pitifully not to be left alone; 
but being devoted to duty, he crucifies 
the one he loves best in order to stand 
by a principle, and refuses to listen. 
As the girl crouches in a corner shud- 





that | 





There is a | 





| the beholder. 





Comes a detach- | 
ment of Greeks to the hut, carrying a | 


The captain attempts to dis- | 


her dying | 





in her mind | 
| the pastor. 


be delivered | 
The lord of the manor | 


wins her | 
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dering, there is a knock at the door. 
Enters a wayfarer, seeking refuge from 
the storm. It is unfolded that he is 
responsible for Barbaraza’s tragedy. 
and she kills him. When the young 
husband hastens back to his bride he 
finds her gloating over the body. Hor- 
rified, he lifts the face, and his terrible 
ery of “Father” tears the girl’s soul. 
In a flash she realizes that life is no 
longer possible for her, and turns the 
knife into her own breast. 

It is a dreary play: 
pose in it; there seems no valid reason 
for its writing. It cannot be taken as 
an argument against war; against 
mixed marriages; in fact, there is 
nothing in it for or against anything; 
unless it be that Mr. Manners had 
something to say against marriage, 
and expressed it at inopportune mo- 
ments through a play to which the re- 
marks are as well suited as would be 


a derby hat on the Apollo Belvedere. | 
tra- | 


The prologue is a stark, brutal 
gedy, and there are moments in the 
last act that rise above the mediocrity 
of the whole. The love scenes are po- 
etic, idealistic; but the remainder of 
the play is puerile and flaccid. An ab- 
surdity in the first act is the introduc- 
tion of glaringly modern plaster of 
Paris figures. In the last act, 
chorus which attends the bride strikes 


a bizarre note that incites the audience | 
to titters, and the opening scene of the | 


second act, showing the villagers en 
fete, holds absolutely no interest for 


lack of vital motive. 

It is pleasanter to turn to the his- 
trionic efforts. Laurette Taylor is seen 
in a new light as Barbaraza, and she is 
triumphant in portraying the restless, 
morbid, wild thing who lives in the 
shadows of life. 
ing; the fidelity of her portrayal breed- 
ing in the spectators a nervous, irri- 
table unrest that speaks well for her 
art, but which is unwelcome to her 
audiences. It is a personal achieve- 
ment for Miss Taylor not because of 
Mr. Manners’ creation, but because she 
has made a thorough study of Bar- 
baraza and has given her the breath of 
life through sheer force of mentality 
and physica] magnetism. A more pol- 
ished, elegant grandee than that of 
David Hartford never trod a stage— 
one of the best portrayals this actor 
has done. Robert Leonard is ideally 
suited to the physical requirements of 
the role of the peasant lover, and his- 
trionically demonstrates that he is 
making big strides in his profession. 
Forrest Staniey returns in the stilted 
and platitudinous part of the lord of 
the manor, which is tempered by the 
value of his conception. The Burbank 
patrons are almost hysterical in their 
delight at his homecoming. Gertrude 


Short played the part of the little Bar- | 
| baraza in the prologue with an emo- 
Grecian | 


tional finish truly remarkable in 
child, and Donald Bowles makes big a 
small part—that of a deaf mute. Wil- 
lis Marks is pathetically miscast as 
The seenic environment is 
further proof of Robert Brunton's ul- 
usual skill, the glade in the forest, with 
its distant hill sloping down to the 
water, presenting a spring-like picture 
that is truly a work of art. 
“Pomander Walk,” at the Mason 
There is a dreamy sweetness in 


attraction at the Mason this week, that 
is as peaceful as a sunlit meadow on a 
summer’s day. One hears the drone of 
bees and the wash of the lazy river, 
and forgets that there is a greal world 
outside where the majority have to 
fight for bread and hanker for butter 


There is no pur- | 


the | 


The entire play shows a | 


Miss Taylor is thrill- | 


| tal, 


| happiness.” 
| ine—each character has a leading part 
| in his own little plot. 
are 
/and young Jack 
Louis Parker’s “Pomander Walk,” star | 























Mhilinery Success 


There are reasons for the instantaneous success 
of our Millinery this season. Chief among them is 
our determination to assemble the best, the newest 
and the most varied assortments of Autumn styles 


at non-prohibitive prices. 


New Creations are being introduced each day, 
from abroad, from New York, and from our own 
work rooms. Whether you come as a purchaser 
or merely as an observer, you are welcome. 


N. B. Blackstone Co. 


318-320-322 South Broadway 








When You Came to 
Southern California 


Wouldn’t you 


have been delighted and wouldn’t you 


have saved some money had you known of the PERSON: 


ALLY CONDUCTED TROLLEY TRIPS of the 


Electric Railway? 


3 | Unequaled | 


GREAT TRIPS | Anywhere 


Pacific 


1 


FACH 


Balloon Route Trolley Trip 


Triangle Trolley Trip 
Old Mission Trolley Trip 


A total expense of $3 covers all three trips and gives the 
traveller the most comprehensive, truthful knowledge of 


the Southland. 


RESERVED SEATS. 


PARLOR CARS. 


COMPETENT, COURTEOUS GUIDES. 


RECOMMEND THEM TO YOUR FRIENDS FROM 
THE EAST. THEY WILL THANK YOU. 


Call or write for Folders to give or send thern. 


Pacific Electric Railway 





It is sweetly sentimen- 
but never mawkish. There is no 
villain, no problem, no sex discussion 
—it is truly named ‘the comedy of 
There is no hero or hero- 


and jam On it. 


A pair of youth- 

simple Marjolaine 
Sayle, meet, declare 
themselves and start on the road to the 
altar; and Marjolaine’s mother and 
Jack’s father pick up the threads of an 
early romance and weave a delicate, 
mellow fabric of mature love from the 
fragments. A dashing admiral and a 
comely widow and an afflicted fiddler 


lovers, swet, 


and a pretty spinster also surrender to 


the wiles of Cupid; there is a stately 
man of fashion who turns out to be @ 
butler, there is an elderly spinster who 
is kind-hearted—a rarity in plays and 
stories; and half a dozen little ing 
dents told with a delicate simiplicit! 
that is utterly charming. The prett! 
est scenes of the entire production af 
those played ty Reginald Dance a 
Baron Otford and Marie Burke as #4 
dame Lachesnais. Dance has 4 P& 
sonality and voice of striking appeas 
and Miss Burke is a woman of graciol 
charm and beauty. Marjolaine | 
sweetly played by Stella DeMarney; 
whose characterization makes one put 
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get her physical unsuitability to the 
z Young John Sayle is youthfully 





role. 


joyous in the hands of Leonard Craske, | 


and Gideon Warren is a bluff and 
pearty Admiral. There are minor 
parts tolerably well done; Albert Gran 
playing the comedy role of Jerome 
prooke-Hoskyn with an unctuous flor- 
idity that is Dickensian in its appeal. 
The one setting showing Pomander 
Walk, with its prim little apartments, 
js novel and pleasing. 


High Class Music at the Orpheum 


This week’s Orpheum bill is notable 
for the variety of its attractions, and 
particularly remarkable in that it pre- 
sents a musician who should be play- 
ing to concert houses at formidable 
prices. Elsa Ruegger is an artist in 
the true sense of the word. She plays 
the ‘cello with a marvelous tecnnical 
skill and with a depth of feeling that 
quivers the heart-chords and brings 
tears to the eye. Schumann’s “Trau- 
merei” has become tarnished through 
peing played by cafe orchestras, street 
players, automatic pianos, etc. but 
Miss Ruegger gives to it the haunting 
sadness that music lovers have always 
found. in its cadences. There is no 
other musical instrument which ap- 
peals so strongly to the human emo- 
tions as the ‘cello, and Miss Ruegger 
caresses it in a way that sways her 
listeners with delight. For laughter 
loud and long depend upon Edmond 
Hayes and his company in an absur- 
dity called “The Piano Movers.” With- 
out doubt this is one of the funniest 
acts in vaudeville, and it leaves the au- 
dience gasping with mirth. Grace 
Cameron’s songs are both dull and 
cheap. Her best work is in her child- 
ish characterization—so long as one 
does not examine her face, which does 
not lend itself suitably to a makeup 
which includes short, lacy skirts, bare 
dimpled knees, and other details, There 
is a playlet called “The Hypocrite” 
that is so bald, commonplace, and 
badly written that it is interesting. 
No less horrible is the acting of the 
company which presents it. Maude 
O'Delle plays a painted lady with a 
quavering tremolo that is absurd and 
Denton Vane surely has been having 
a course in “Give muh the papers, Jack 
Dalton.” The Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Audiences should 
petition that the playlet be removed 
early in its career. The Bounding 
Pattersons are skillful performers, and 
holdovers are the funny Van Broth- 
ers, the toy act and Cesare Nesi, the 
singer, 


Offerings for Next Week 


James K. Hackett will come to the 
Mason Opera House for one week be- 
ginning Monday night, September 30, 
in David Graham Phillips’ dramatized 
version of “The Grain of Dust,” a book 
that caused a great deal of comment 
that has been stimulated by the por- 
trayal that Mr. Hackett is giving to 
the role of Frederick Norman. The 
latter is a trust attorney who breaks 
his engagement toa Josephine Bur- 
roughs, the daughter of a great finan- 
“er, and marries his stenographer, who 
returns but little for the fiseal and 
Social sacrifice her husband has made. 
Norman incurs the enmity of Bur- 
troughs by his action, and the power- 
ful influence of the latter breaks him. 
But at the eleventh hour he is given 
4 traction case against his old time 
enemy, and just as he is about tv 
regain his lost footing his wife leaves 
lim, so that he has nothing left but 
‘he big fight with the financier. Mr. 
Hackett'’s work as Norman has brought 
itm critical as well as public approval. 
rf his support are found Beatrice 
prciley, Frazer Coulter, Frank Bur- 
"eck, Elaine Innescourt, Olive Oliver, 
‘abel Insiee, Fred fi Sullivan and 


others. After Mr. Hackett comes “Of- 
Heer 666.” 


coe Johnson, Marguerite Leslie and 
fies elasco company will begin their 
=. and positively last week in 
‘arles Klein's play, “The Gamblers,” 


} 





THE GRAPHIC 








at the Belasco theater Monday night. 
This play has attracted capacity audi- 
ences to the playhouse for the last 
two weeks. It is one of the most pop- 
ular dramas of the purely American 
ype Tnat have been staged in years. 
Orrin Johnson has already firmly es- 
tablisned himself with local audiences 
by his forceful rendition of Wilbur 
iIunmerson, while Miss Leslie and others 


| of the cast have shared in the general 


praise. Thomas MacLarnie, by his 
strong portrayal of the prosecuting at- 
torney, is a rival of Mr. Johnsen for 
laureis. The third week of “The Gam- 
biers” is positively the final week, fol- 
lowing which Mr. Johnson, Miss Leslie 
and the Belasco company will offer for 
the first time on any stage, J. Hartley 
Manners’ dramatization of Jeffrey Far- 
nols novel, “The Money Moon,” 


Laurette Taylor’s vivid portrayal of 
the title role in ‘‘Karbaraza,”’ J. Hart- 
ley Manners’ new play, has established 
a bigger attendance record at the 
Burbank than “Peg o’ My Heart.” This 
has forced the management to retain 
the play for a second week, beginning 
with the Sunday matinee. “Barbaraza’’ 
is totally unlike anything in which 
Miss Taylor has ever before been seen, 
but it gives fresh evidence of her ver- 
satility and allows her to demonstrate 
her ability as an emotional actress. 
Forrest Stanley returns to the Burbanx 
stage as the young lord of the manor, 
While David Hartford gives one of the 
most notable characteristics as the 
Wayfarer, and Donald Bowles, Robert 
Leonard and others of the Burbank 
organization contribute materially to- 
ward making a flawless performance. 
The second week undoubtedly will be 
the last of Miss Taylor’s appearances 
this year. Following “Barbaraza,”’ 
Ralph Stuart and four new members 
of the Burbank company will make 
their appearance in a new comedy, “A 
Dollar J@rceait.”: 


William H. Thompson's engagements 
at the Orpheum are always events 
worthy of note. Beginning Monday 
afternoon, Sept. 30, Mr. Thompson, who 
is known as “the grand old man” of 
vaudeville, will offer a new sKetch, “An 
Object Lesson,’ which he obtained in 
London. It is based on the eternal 
triangle, the husband, the wife and the 
lover. The wife and the lover are 
trapped and subtly punished, then hap- 
piness is restored in time for the 
curtain. Mr. Thompson will play the 
part of the husband, and his little com- 
pany has been especially chosen 10 
render good support. Billy Gould is 
back again, this time with a team 
mate in the person of Belle Ashlyn. 
He will offer a sartorial surprise as 
well as down-to-date bon mots from 
Broadway, while Miss Ashlyn will ve 
an able assistant. Howard returns 
from abroad with’ his musical Shet- 
lands and dogs. The Takiness also are 
fresh from Europe. They are unusual 
singers, offering unusual duets. She 
has a high soprano and he a pro- 
found bass. Edmond Hayes in “The 
Piano Movers,” Elsa Ruegger and 
Grace Cameron offering new programs, 
and the Bounding Pattersons are the 
holdovers. New motion pictures and 
a new orchestral program will also be 
given. 


Paul J. Rainey’s African pictures will 
enter upon their fourth and final week 
at the Majestic Theater Sunday after- 
noon. The exhibition has been greeted 
with crowded hnouses at every perform- 
ance. These remarkable films are now 
in their third successful week and have 
established the biggest box-office rec- 
ord for a motion picture performance 
that has ever been known in the South- 
west. Sunday evening, October 5, Mort 
H. Singer will present his musical 
comedy, ‘The Heart-Breakers,’ at the 
Majestic, with George Damerel, last 
seen here as the prince,in “The Merry 
Widow,” in the leading role. He plays 
the part of a confirmed woman-hater 
who Jeads a band of wealthy young 





(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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HAMBURGER’S MAJESTIC THEATER 


Broadway, near Ninth. LOS ANGELES’ LEADING PLAYHOUSE Oliver Morosco, Manager 
FOURTH BIG WEEK BEGINS SUNDAY MATINEE, SEPTEMBER 29, 
EVERY AFTERNOON AT 2:30; EVERY NIGHT AT 8:30 


The Paul J. Raimey African Hunt 


Marvelous Motion Pictures and New Facts About the Greatest Hunting Trip 
of Modern Times 
PRODUCED AT A COST OF $250,000. ALL SEATS RESERVED, 25¢ AND 50c. 


Main Street. 
Near Sixth. 


Morosco-Black- 
wood Co . Props 
and Managers. 


MOROSCO’S BURBANK THEATER 


BEGINNING SUNDAY MATINEE, SEPT. 29, 
Second week of brief engagement of America’s foremost young star, 


LAURETTE TAYLOR 


In J. Hartley Manners’ new play, 


“BARBARAZA” 


Reappearance of the popular Burbank leading man, FORREST STANLEY. 





Morosco-Blackwood Co.,; 


Matinees Thureday, Saturday 
Props, and Managers ° 


and Sunday, Every Night 


BELASCO THEATER 


Beginning Monday night, Sept. 30, 
Third week of the starring engagement of 


ORRIN JOHNSON 
MARGUERITE LESLIE 


In Charlies Klein’s greatest play, 


THE GAMBLERS 


















Broadway. bet. 6th & 7th. THE STANDARD 


Home 10477, Main 977 ORPHEUM THEATER OF VAUDEVILLE 


POSITIVELY THE COOLEST SPOT IN TOWN 
All week, beginning Monday Matinee, Sept. 30, 
WM. H. THOMPSON & CO. EDMOND HAYES & CO. 
“An Object Lesson’’ “The Piano Movers’”’ 
BILLY GOULD & BELLE ASHLYN ELSA RUEGGER 
Jokes and Songs Greatest Woman ’Cellist 
HOWARD’S NOVELTY GRACE CAMERON 
Shetlands and Dogs Rolliicking Songs 
THE TAKINESS BOUNDING PATTERSONS 
“The Angry Tutor” Bouneing Marvels 
Symphony orchestra concerts, 2 and § p. m. World’s News in Motion Views. 
Every Night at 8, 10-25-50-75c, Boxes $1; Matinee at 2 DAILY, 10-25-50; Boxes 765c. 








Charles Frohman— 


MASON OPERA HOUSE Klaw & Erlanger, Lessees. 


Broadway bet. First and Second streets. W. T. WYATT, Manager. 
All week, beginning Monday Night, Sept. 30. 
Special Ladies’ Matinee Wednesday, 25c to $1. Regular Matinee Saturday. 


JAMIES IX. HACKETT 


In DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS, STORY 


“Tile GRAIN Ol? DUST” 


Prices 50c to $1.50. To follow: “OFFICER 666.’’ 








SOCIETYS MOTION PICTURE AUDITORIUM 


RIAL YI 


EXCLUSIVE FILMS. 
SATURDAY and SUNDAY: 





"E’ EXE: AT’ Et E: "| Tk ae Three Heels 
Grand Avenue and LEMME (hy Marie Corelli 
CARUSO $s sept 30 UNIDINE 


The Celectial AIDA, 
Hear Geraldine Farrar in selections from Mme. Butterfly. | 
Continuous show 1:00 to 5:00—7:00 to 11:00. Prices 10c and 15¢c; Matinees 10c. 
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the lover of extraordinary ad- 


For 
venture there is a treasure trove in 4. 


B. Marriott Watson’s latest novel. “The 
Big Fish,’ which, by the way, has 
nothing to do with Izaac Walton’s be- 
loved avocation. The Big Fish is a 
cache of treasure of the Incas, lost in 
the mountains of Peru, which can be 
hunted only through terrible hard- 
ships, momentary danger of death from 
many causes. It all starts through the 
purchase of a Japanese lacquered box 
which strikes the fancy of young Jack 
Poindexter, an Englishman of means 
and leisure. After various attempts 
have heen made to persuade him to 
give up the box, he finally discovers 
that it contains a secret which 
finally lead to the discovery of 
famous treasure. With 
an enemy in friendship’s guise thev 
start on the long journey. Of course, 
there is a rival crew of treasure hunt- 
ers, and of course the woman in the 
case makes an appearance, which 
strikes a false note in the general 
tone of the story: but which probabliv 
is necessary if the novel is calculated 
to be a best seller. Weird adventures 
seurry thick and fast through the 
pages, straining the credulity, but told 
so interestingly and with so many de- 
scriptive passages of value that the tn- 
consistencies are forgiven. ("The Big 
Fish.” By H. B. Marriott Watson. 
Little, Brown & Co.) 


the 





Guide Book to Berlin Galleries 

In a preface to his illuminating work, 
“The Art of the Berlin Galleries,” 
David C. Preyer, A. M., savs “The usual 
reference to ‘The Berlin Gallery’ as the 
home of famous masterpieces of the art 
of painting, leads at the present day to 
confusion.” This is truly so and needs 
explanation. “The expression origina- 
ted when the Berlin collection of old 
masters was housed in the Old Mus- 
eum,” explains the author, “and Rich- 
ard Muther entitled his description of 
these paintings ‘The Cicerone of the 
Royal Picture Gallery in Berlin.’ Since 
that time the Kaiser Frederick Mus- 
eum, opened in 1904, contains the mag- 
nificent collection of old masters and 
a Berliner speaks of ‘The Museum’ or 
rather of "The Kaiser Frederick’ when 
he refers to the most important collec- 
tion in Berlin and when he mentions 
the ‘Gallery, he refers to the ‘National 
Gallery’ devoted to the paintings of 
nineteenth century or so-called modern 
artists.” Proy. Preyer gives a satisfac- 
tory history of the Kaiser Frederick 
Museum with a critical description of 
the paintings it contains, together with 
a brief account of the National gallery 
of the nineteenth century art. The 
volume embraces a survey of the works 
of paintings from the beginning of the 
fourteenth century to and including 
those of the eighteenth century, all of 
which are contained in the Kaiser 
Frederick Museum. The closing chap- 
ters of the book deal with the works 
displayed in the National Gallery. In 
referring io the many artists men- 
tioned the author has rarely mentioned 
biographical incidents, believing, no 
doubt, that these are generally well 
known. On the other hand he has en- 
deavored to give with each a critical, 
if not searching, statement to indicate 
their relative places in the history of 
art. No tourist to Berlin should be 


without a copy of this well considered | 


work, for aside from its many literary 
and highly artistic qualities it is in- 
valuable as a “guide book to the art 
galleries of Berlin.” (“The Art of the 
Berlin Galleries.” By David C. Preyer, 
A.M. L. C. Page & Coa.) 
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Magazines of the Month 

In Current Literature for September 
is found a variety of discussions, in- 
cluding “Indifference of Business t 
Politics,” “The Struggle Over Panama 
Canal Tolls,” “The New Party Geis 
Itself Born,” “The Rosenthal Murder 
Case,” “Civil War in Ireland,” “Col- 
lapse of Free Institutions in Turkey,” 
“Horrors of the Rubber Slavery 
Peru,” “Beginning of a New Reign in 
Japan,” Persons in the Foreground, 
Finance and Industry, Science and 
Discovery, Religion and Ethics, Music 
and Drama, Literature and Art, Recent 


Poetry, a short story, and humorous 
! excerpts from other magazines. 
In the October number of Sunset: 


a | the Pacific Monthly, Walter V. Woehlke | 
a friend and 


talks of Salt Lake City in “The Gar- 
den of Utah.” George Palmer Putnam 
is interesting in “The Canal Today,” 
Horace D. Ashton has “The Roosevelt 
Road,” Charles S. Zane writes of “Lin- 
coln as I Knew Him,” Rufus Steele 
exploits a new sort of college in “Alma 
Mater on Wheels;” short stories in- 
clude “The Sacred Meal,” by Grace 
“The War of the 
Water Gods,” by William Alfred Corey, 
“The Bandit’s Better Half,” by Herman 
Whitaker, “Tantalus of Thirty-seven.” 
by Edmund Mitchell, and there are the 
usual departmental features. 


West Coast Magazine for September 


has an article by our local banker- 
writer, J. A. Graves, entitled “Our 
Southern Seas,’ and Charles F. Lum- 
mis, in addition to his “Lion’s Den” 
has a vivid bit of verse, “The Desert 
Rattle-Snake.”’ Other features are 
“Phoenix, Arizona,” by Harry Welch, 


“San Diego,” by Rufus Choate, “A Re- 
view of Western Art Conditions,” by 
Everett Carroll Maxwell, “Ruth,” a new 
serial story by Frances Marian Mitch- 
ell, “Philosophy in Rags,’ by Emily 
“Bismarck: His Rise and Ac- 
tivity,” by Dr. Hans Reinhard Thom, 
“How Drake Cireled the Globe,” by 
James Main Dixon, “Political Econ- 
omy,’ by Edmund Norton,” 
gin of the Bahai Movement,” by Prin- 
cess Aurelia Bethlan, “San Juan Cap- 
istrano,’ by Bonnie Glessner, poems, 
editorials, interesting personalities, etc. 


Features in “Out West” for Septeni- 
ber are “Wanted—A Genuine Southern 
California Park,’ by Ralph D. Cornell, 
“Whe-O,” by Harriett William Myers, 
“The Historical Elements of California 
Literature,” by George Wharton James, 
“California and the Right,” by Mrs. 
S. M. Clarke, “On the Stroke of 
Twelve,” by Josephine Clifford Mc- 
“Maguey—the Wonder Plant 
of Mexico.” by Fannie Harley, “Fog in 
the Golden Gate,” by Edward Pollock, 
“The Individuality of the Out-of-Doors,” 


by the editor, “The Man Who Took a 
Risk,” by Nettie Lounsbury Curtis, 


“The Pointing Pencil,” by Martha Mar- 
tin Newkirk, “The Joy of Children,” 
by J. C. Duncan, and others. 





Professional and Business Directory 





HARNESS AND SADDLERY 


SAMUEL C. FOY, 315 North Los Angeles St. 
"Established 1854. Main 3808. 





JEWELERY MANUFACTURERS 





-_— 


CARL ENTENMANN, Jewelry, 


217% 8. Spring St., Upstairs. 





BOOKS, ‘STATIONERY & PICTURES 
JONES BOOK STORE, 226 West Firat Street 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 


514 S. Brosdway, 
Home F&808Tt 








FOR VE-PETTEBONB co.. 
Main 937, 
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Biue Anchor Inn.—BEy Edwin Bateman Morris. 


Between Two Thieves.—By Richard Dehan. 


The Master of “The Oaks.’ By Caroline Abbot Stanley. 


The Court of St. Simon.—By Anthony Partridge, author of “Passers By” 
“The Golden Web.” etc. 
The Bride’s Hero.—By M. P. Revere. 


A Woman of Genius.—By Mary <Austin. 


CUNNINGHAM, CURTISS & WELCH CO. 


Booksellers 


252 South Spring Street LOS ANGELES, CAL. 





| Johnson Photos 


Ground Floor 612 So. Hill St. 
(Easiside of Sireet) 


Johnson Photos 


stand for the highest in 


Photography 


Nothing but Platinum Pa- 


per used. 


Tapestry Pictures 
in soft shadowy effect— 
made only by Mr. John- 
son. Don’t overlook the 
September reduction in 
Frames—the very latest 
appointments. 
—Both Phones— 

Sittings now being made 





for Xmas delivery. 


A SPECIAL TOUR AROUND THE WORLD 


All Traveling Expenses Included 
Sailing from New York by Hamburg - American Line, 
Steamship “HAMBURG” on Saturday 
Jan. 11, 1913 


Arriving in San Francisco May 12, 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 


IOS, COOK & Sony aoe 
Hotel del Coronado 


CORONADO BEACH. CAL. 


1913, 





The climate of Coronado is unparalleled 
in its adaptability for the enjoyment of 
outdoor sports the year around. The 
appointments and cuisine of the 
will be found eminently satisfactory: 
American Plan; $4.00 per day and uP” 
wards. 





asonssass a JOHN J. HERNAN, Manager 
we ss i a eee Coronado, Cal. 
Fa gee oe en gat ee H. F. Norcross, Agent 


334 Los Angeles, Cal. 





So. Spring St., 


September 28, 1949 
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Gossip of Automobile Row 





Not a Marring Moment—From Sac- 


ramento to Tia Juana, Mexico, and 


pack to Los Angeles without raising 
the hood was the unique record made 
by F. S. Peck in a six-cylinder Everitt. 
He was occompanied by his wife and 
Dr. and Mrs. Clifford Todd, all of Sac- 


ranento. It was a vacation tour and 


in addition to a long grind from the 
capital to the border many side trips 
were made. Their total run aggregated 
1200 miles, and besides not having to 
make a Single engine adjustment, not 
eyen a puncture marred the pleasure of 
the trip. Among the resorts visited 
were Del Monte, Santa Barbara, Long 
Reach and Coronado and the party at 
present is enjoying the beauties of 
Ocean Park. 
met many motoring parties all along 
the route and that this seems to be the 
liveliest touring season we have ever 


had. 
ae * * 

Also the Dog and Parrot—Accom- 
panied by their family dog and parrot, 
George R. Smith and wife, formerly of 
Syracuse, N. Y., arrived recently in 
Los Angeles to make their home here, 
having made the transcontinental trip 
from the Empire to the Golden State 
ina Maxwell car. Thev made no pre,p- 
arations for coming or taking on sup- 
plies. Instead, they depended on road- 
side hotels or farmhouses and on three 
occasions were forced to remain in the 
auto all night. Difficulty was experi- 
enced in getting hotel accommodations, 
but it was easy to secure gasoline at 
prices ranging from twelve to fifty 
cents a gallon. The tour across was 
made in a leisurely manner and in- 
eluded many side visits of interest. 
Their total run was more than 6009 
miles. 

; fe 

Duffy Swartz’ Notable Trip—After 
having penetrated more than 5000 miles 
in his Stearns-Knight into the wilds 
of the Oregon and Canadian forests, 
Duffy Swartz, well known local motor- 
ist, is back from a hunting, fishing and 
exploration trip. He drove up the coast 
to San Francisco, and then on through 
Washington and Oregon. Later, he 
crossed the Canadian border and in- 
vaded the Canadian rockies. He went 
through rough passes intended only 
for horses and appeared in places 
where the motor car was an object of 
curiosity to the natives. On_ these 
tours off the beaten track it was nec- 


essary for him to cali on the ear’s 
capacity for gasoline, as there were 
Many small settlements that were 


strangers to its use. 


te fs 


May Have an Automobile Show—Ef- 
forts to stage an automobile show in 
Los Angeles are being made by the 
local motor car dealers. Perry #1. 
Greer, president of the association, who 
is heading the movement, is in com- 
munication with the National Associa- 
lion of Automobile Manufacturers in 
an endeavor to induce the eastern body 
to hold one of its exhibits here. It had 
been planned to hold a series of five 
automobile shows in the coming season 
all of which were set for eastern cities, 
and Mr. Greer is trying to secure rep- 
"sentation for the west on the zrounds 
that California is the second state in 
the Union in the sale of motor cars. 

se % k 
me anee Sees Ilt--Warren Vance, of 
ance-Canavan Motor Car Com- 
pany, is back in the city after a two 
“ied absence in the east, passed in 
tes S the Case and Cartercar factor - 
eae reports the automobile manu - 
Bait ng business to he active in De- 

and other centers. 

a *& 

Kerosene as a Substitute—Driving 


at) A a APNDO oot : A 
uburn “40 six hundred miles with 


Mr. Peek states that he | 





kerosene instead of gasoline as fuel 
was the remarkable feat accomplished 
recently by G. E. De Long, who has 
just arrived in Los Angeles from Oms#- 
ha, and who guided his car by way cf 
Sacramento, Stockton and San Fran- 
cisco. This is the first known case cn 
record where a car has been driven 
any distance on kerosene. His state- 
ment is backed up hy an affidavit from 
the president of the A. A. A. at Chey- 
enne, Wyo. 
* 3 %* 

No Time for Loafing—H. L. Owensey 
of San Francisco, Pacific Coast repre- 
sentative for the Winton Motor Car 
Company, was a recent visitor along 
automobile row as the guest of W. D. 
Howard, the local Winton distributor. 
While here Mr. Owensey did consider- 
able touring. He visited the suburban 
towns and beaches, scanning the pros- 
pects for selling Wintons this winter. 


New Agencies for Auburns-—W. J. 
Burt, California distributor for the Au- 
burn cars. is in the north looking over 
the Bav City territory. He is placing 
agents in the cities where the Auburn 
is not already represented, and stimu- 
lating the old agents in the smaller 
towns. 

HS a: * 

Overland to Lake Tahoe—In a brand 
new Jozier, ILywyman Stewart left re- 
cently for an overland trip to Lake 
Tahoe, accompanied hy a party of six. 
No effort is being made to break speed 
records, and leisurely going is being 
enjoyed. The party will be away about 
a month. 

o 

Offerings for Next Week 

(Continued froin Page Thirteen) 
bloods that have grouped together to 
protect themselves against coquettes. 
But the leader loses his heart to the 
one girl who has refused all his fel- 
lows, and complications ensue, only to 
be straightened out in the end. 


Beginning with the dinner hour Mon- 
day evening, an unusually strong cab- 
aret bill will be presented at Brink’s 
eafe. The usual balance between the 
grand opera selections, the lighter op- 
eratic airs and ragtime music will he 
maintained. and hoth vocal and instru- 
mental numbers will be given. Saucy 
Billie’ Rhodes, the dainty soubrette, 
is to be featured in popular songs of 
the day, while “Happyana’ Robinson 
will purvey strictly ragtime novelties. 
The grand opera contingent is equally 
strong, with Madame Adelina Dossen4, 
coloratura, and Miss Emilie Gardner, 
lyric soprano. Miss Gardner will also 
use the lighter opera numbers. Pal 
Atwood, baritone, formerly with the 
Bay City Four in vaudeville, is the only 
masculine singer, and will offer the 
songs more popular with the older folk. 
The same will be true of Miss Luellt 
Davis, soprano. who is also featured in 
“the songs your mother used to sing.” 
Wranz Buckner and his orchestra will 
be heard to advantage in new selec- 
tions. 


“Tndine,” Fouque’s delightful legend, 
will be given in pictures at the Mozart 
theater, Grand avenue, the coming 
week. The film makers have caught 
much of the elusive beauty of this 
story of the water sprite who finds her 
soul through the love of a knight. Un- 
dine’s romantic marriage to the mor- 
tal and her subsequent yearning for the 
crystal palaces of her father beneath 
the sea: her flight and her return to 
earth in time to see her husband with 
another bride and her embrace of death 
have heen poetically as well as dra- 
matically conceived. Geraldine Farrar 
will be heard on the Atxetephone in 
a selection from “Madame Butterfly,” 


and other interesting features are 
promised. ‘“Uhelma”’ will continue un- 
til Sunday night. 


NOTICE OF CONTEST 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Tnited States Land Office. 


T.os Angeles, California, Sept. 19. 1912. 
To DAVID FE. SMITH. of 315 E. Sth. St., 


| Los Angeles, contestee: 


You are hereby notified that Jennie A. 

















Bristol, who gives 2961 W. Sth St.. Los 
|} Angeles, California. as her post-office ad- 
dress, did on August 19th, 1912, file in this 
office her duly corroborated application to 


contest anid secure the cancellation of 
your Homestead, Emtry No. 11124, Serial 


No. 03826, made June 18th, 1906, for EE of 
NEY and BY’% of SE Section 14. Town- 
ship 1 South, Range 19 W., S. B. Merid- 
ian, and as grounds for her contest she 
alleges that David H. Smith has not re- 
sided on land described above for two 
years last past and no improvements of 
any kind have been made upon said land, 
that he has abandoned said land for two 
years last past. 

You are, therefore, further notified that 
the said allegations will be taken by this 
office as having been confessed by you, 
and your said entry will be cancelled 
thereunder without your further right to 
be heard therein, either before this office 
or on appeal, if you fail to file in this 
office within twenty days after the Fourth 
publication of this notice, as shown he- 
low. your answer. under oath, specifically 
meeting and responding to these allega- 
tions af contest, or if vou fail within that 
time to file in this office due proof that 
you have served a copy of your answer 
on the said contestant either in person or 
by registered mail. If this service is made 
by the delivery of a copy of your answer 
to the contestant in person, proof of such 
service must be either the said contest- 
ant’s written acknowledgment of her re- 
eceipt of the copy, showing the date of its 
receipt, or the affidavit of the person by 
whom the delivery was made _ stating 
when and where the copy was delivered; 
if made by registered mail, proof of such 
service must consist of the affidavit of 
the person by whom the copy was mailed 
stating when and the post office to which 
it was mailed, and this affidavit must be 


accompanied by the postmaster’s receipt 
for the letter. 
You should state in your answer the 


name of the post office to which you de- 
sire future notices to be sent to vou. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 
O. R. W. ROBINSON. Receiver. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
United States Land Office, 
Los Angeles, California, Aug. 28, 1912. 
Notice is hereby given, that township 
plat of fractional section 31, Township 2 
North, Range 12 West, S. B. M., has been 





received and will be filed in the United 
States Land Office, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, situate in Room 510, Federal 


Building, on Friday, October 4, 1912, 9:00 
a.m., that on and after said date, the 
Register and Receiver of said office will 
be prepared to receive applications for en- 
try of lands in said township, providing 
settlement was made thereon prior to 
December 20, 1892, the date of proclama- 
tion placing said township in the Forest 
Reserve. 

Frac. Sec. 31, Township 2 North, Range 
12 West, S. B. M. 

Any application sworn to or filed prior 
to October 4, 1912, will not be considered. 

FRANK BUREN, Register 


LEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. §. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
02446 Not coal lands. 
04043 August 28, 1972. 
NOTICE is hereby given that George H. 
Melcher, of Topango, Cal., who, on Octo- 
ber 238, 1907, made Homestead Entry No. 
04043, and on April 16, 1908, for SEYZNW4, 
BYSW%, Section 6, Township 1 S., Range 
16 W., S. B. Meridian, has filed notice of 
intention te make final five year proof, to 
establish claim to the land above de- 
scribed, before the Register and Receiver, 
United States Land Office, at Los Angeles, 
California, on the 8th day of October, 1912, 
at 18 o’clock a. m. Claimant names as 
witnesses: 
C. C. Cheney, August Schmidt, J. H. 
Goebel, Mrs. Jack Wood, all of Topango, 
Cal. FRANK BUREN, Register. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
013456 Not coal lands 
U. s. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal.. 
Sept. 18, 1912. 
NOTICE is hereby given that James E. 
Cutler of Calabasas, Cal., who, on July 
6, 1911, made Homestead Entry, No. 013456, 
for W%SEY, EYSW, Section 13, Town- 
ship 1 S8.. Range 18 W.. S. B. Meridian, 
has filed notice of intention to make final 
commutation Proof. to establish claim to 
the land above described. before the Reg- 
ister and Receiver, United States Tuand 
office. at T.os Angeles, California, on the 
28th day of October, 1912, at 10 o'clock 
a. m. Claimant names at witnesses: 
Willis H. Mead, Perry Whiting, Kare- 
lius A. Knagenhelm, all of Los Angeles, 
Cal.; John E. Ziehlke, of Calabasas, Cal. 
FRANK BUREN. Register. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

04033 Not coal lands. 
U. S. Land Office at 
Los Angeles, Cal., Sept. 7, 1912. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Joseph A. 
Anker of Santa Monica, Cal., who, on 
October 5, 1907, made Homestead Entry 
No. 11470, Serial, No. 04033, for NANW4, 
Sec. 27, W%SW4, Section 22, Township 1 
S., Range 18 W., S. B. Meridian, has filed 
notice of intention to make fina! five-year 
proof, to establish claim to the land above 
aeseribed, before the Register and Re- 
ceiver, United States Land Office, at Los 
Angeles, California, on the i5th day cf 
October, 1912, at 10 o’clock a.m. 

Claimant names as witnesses: John H. 
Schumacher, of Hscondido Canon, Cal.; 
Edward Mellus, of Escondido Canon, Cal.; 
William D. Newell, of Corral Canon, Cal.; 
Edward Wickersham, of Los Angeles, 
Cal. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
092 Not coal lands. 

August 26, 1912. 
NOTICE is hereby given that Fred E, 
Collins, of Calabasas, Cal., who, on Janu- 
ary 4, 1908, made Homestead Entry No. 
092, for SYSEM, Sec. 18, EYANEX, Section 
24, Township 1 N., Range 18 W., 8S. B. 
Meridian, has filed notice of intention to 
make final three year proof, to establish 
claim to the land above described, before 








| the Register and Receiver, United States 


Land Office, 
on the 7th 
o'clock a. 


at Los Angeles, California, 
day of October, 1912, at 10 
m. Claimant names ‘as wit- 


| nesses: 


Earl G. Horton, Ray Horton, James G. 
Elliott, Marie Elliott, all of Calabasas, 
Cal. 


FRANK BUREN, Register. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
06304 Not Coal Lands. 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 

Sept. 11, 1912. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Frank 
Slert, of Santa Monica, Cal., who, on May 
25, 1909, made Homestead Entry No. 06304, 
for EYZANWY%, SWYNEY, NEY“SWYM, Sec- 
tion 21, Township 1S8., Range 20 W., S. B. 
Meridian, has filed notice of intention to 
make Final three year proof, to establish 
claim to the land above described, before 
the Register and Receiver, United States 
Land Office, at Los Angeles, California, 
on the 28rd day of October, 1912, at 10 
o’clock a. m, 

Claimant names as witnesses: Albert 
W,. Marsh, of Los Angeles; Charles O. 
Montague, Ira R. Sheckles, Frank Gee, 
all of Santa Monica, Cal. 

FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
0990 Not coal lands. 
U. S. Land Office Los Angeles, Cal., 

Aug, 20, 1912. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Herman 
Hethke of Topanga, Cal., who, on August 
26, 1908, made Homestead Entry, No. 0990, 
for NE, Section 15, Township 1 §S., Range 
17 W., §S. B. Meridian, has filed notice of 
intention to make Final three year Proof, 
to establish claim to the land above de- 
scribed, before the Register and Receiver, 
United States Land Office, at Los An- 
geles, California, on the Ist day of Octo- 
ber, 1912, at 10 o’clock a.m. 

Claimant names as witnesses: James 
A. Craig, of Topanga, Cal.; John Heron, 
of Topanga, Cal.; Walter Stunt, of Cala- 
eg Cal.; George Persinger, of Los An- 
weles, Cal, 

FRANK BUREN, Register. 


Accidents Unnecessary 

Carelessness is the cause of 99 per 
cent of the accidents that happen at 
street crossings and in getting on and 








off cars. It has become so gross that 
in order to save life and limb the Los 
Angeles Railway Company is now 
Spending thousands of dollars’ in 


spreading the gospel of safety under 
the direction of the lectures of the 
Public Safety League. 

Here are the rules of the league for 
the prevention of accidents: 

Never cross a street without looking 
in both directions. 

Never get on or off a moving car. 

Never underestimate the speed of an 
approaching vehicle—better wait a 
minute than spend weeks in the hos- 
pital. 

Never cross behind a car without as- 
suring yourself that there is not an- 
other coming in the opposite direction. 

Never stand on the steps. 

Never let your children play in the 


Streets. 


Never get off backwards. 
LOS ANGELES RAILWAY CO 


ost ah, PHONES: 
AC AMUNISR SSO cose, 
Ane Main 
, 2875 
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W. W. MINES & CO. 


REAL ESTATE 
4th Floor Realty Board Bldg. 


631 S. Spring Street 
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Los Angeles stock exchange trading 
this week has been of a volume and 





of a character to prove that the boom | 


predicted for the market is in fill 
swing. There is a noticeable improve- 
ment all along the line, with an inti- 
mation that the season is upon us at 


least a month ahead of the time ex- |: 


pected. All of the standard securities 


are in demand, and prices pretty close 
to the highest of the year. The in- 
dustrial list appears to be leading the 
market, the Edison issues still bulging 
out more emphatically than ever, With 
the preferred selling at about 94 and 
the common at 84, a rise of better than 
$10 a share in each, in the last five 
weeks. Boston, New York and Chicago 
account are consuming the stock as fast 
as it can be shipped east, draft at- 
tached, with indications for still better 
prices. These shares have been, all 
along, too cheap, the result of agita- 
tion in the matter of rates at the city 
hall in the last three years. L. A. 
Home, common and preferred, should 
be acquired as these issues also are 
certain to come into their own one of 
these days, and when least expected. 

Among the bank shares there is a 
steadiness of prices and a demand that 
attests to the soundness of financial 
conditions in the community. Most of 
these issues will be selling ex dividend 
in another week, and while there may 
be breaks here and there because of 
this fact by October 1, all offerings in 
the popular list are pretty certain to 
be absorbed. California Savings, First 
National, Home Savings, National 
Bank of California, and Security Trust 
are strong and in demand. This, in 
spite of the attempt of inside sources, 
for selfish reasons, to keep prices at 
conservative levels. 

Among the better known petroleum 
shares Associated is weak and Amal- 
gamated again is displaying remark- 
able vitality, in the face of a dividend 
payment just due. The stock, evident- 
ly, is to work still higher. The Unions 
are about normal, with nothing extra- 
ordinary in sight for them, and tne 
Doheny oils are firm. American Petro- 
leums are in demand for eastern ac- 
count, the result of a new Doheny 
holding company of these properties, 


the details of which have as vet | 


reached Los Angeles only in a mast 
fragmentary manner. Doheny Mext- 
cans are marking time, with the pre- 
ferred a purchase on all breaks. Brea 
Canons are somewhat stronger; Co- 
lumbia, in addition to Amalgamated, 
also selling on a broader market than 
usual. The stock, however, unlike 
Amalgamated, usually is not actively 
in demand. Central is gradually set- 
tling down to around par. 

Among the Santa Marias, Rice 
Ranch recently has been price-clipped 
close to twenty points, with Western 
Union showing firm in spots at times. 
The lesser oils are doing a stunt again, 
United having gained better than five 
points for the week. The cause for the 
upward tendency is said to be the 
company’s improved financial condi- 
tion. California Midway has worked 
from better than 16 to about 12, with 
no sign as yet of the company’s long 
promised gusher. National Pacific is 
about due for another cent a share as- 
sessment. 

Bonds are neglected for the time, 
Union Oil 5s selling at about 90. ASsSd- 











en 





ciated 5s are firm at 102, and with the 
remainder of the list not often heard 
from. 


Cheaper mining favorites of other 


days are attracting more attention and — 
_ there may be something stirring in this 


particular class of speculation at an 
early day. 

Money shows a tendency to harden 
with the situation, however, in nowtise 
disturbing. 


Banks and Banking 


There are millions of dollars of cur- 
rency outstanding, !ost, destroyed, or 
being preserved as souvenirs, which 
the federal government never will be 
called upon to redeem, according to a 
compilation of figures by the register 
of the treasury. This indicates that the 
government makes a big profit on its 
issue of paper money. At the present 
time $15,232,093 is outstanding of the 
issue of fractional currency notes made 
during the civil war and famillariv 
known as “Shinplasters.” The total 
issue of these notes was nearly $369,- 
000,000. It is known that many people 
are saving samples of them as relics, 
and it is probable that very few of ths 
outstanding $15,000,000 will ever be 
presented for redemption. Of nearly 
$1,000,000,009 worth of gold certificates 
issued in.the course of the civil war, 
about $50,000 is still outstanding. 
There is also outstanding $1,095,000 of 
the $189,000,000 issue of gold certificates 
of the series of 1888. 


Pasadena is to have a new bank— 
the Citizens’ Savings Bank, with a 
capital of $100,000, which will be in- 
creased to $250,000. 


Stock and Bond Briefs 


Santa Barbara will vote in Novem- 
ber on an issue of $130,000 for a hos- 
pital and an almshouse. 


Election will be held Oct. 19 at Saw- 
telle for deciding on a bond issue of 
$10,000 for fire protection. 


Up to 10 a. m., Oct. 1, the city clerk 
of Pasadena will receive bids for mu- 
nicipal improvement bonds amounting 
to $1,250,000, bonds of $1000 each, bear- 


ing 444%, payable semi-annually. Cer- | 


tified check must be 1% of amount 
bid. 


Ontario will issue $72,000 in bonds 
for street improvements, $2000 for fire 


alarm system and $1900 for an out- 


fall sewer. 


Riverside is considering an election 
on the question of issuing bonds for 
$1,250,000 for completion of the prin- 
cipal roads of the county, including 
the proposed ocean to ocean highway. 


Up to 2 prm., Oct. 7, the’ Los.4n- 
geles board of supervisors will receive 


sealed bids for the purchase of Hunt- | 


ington Park school bonds of $40,000, 
interest 5%. 
8% of amount bid. 


Bids will be received up to 2 p. m., 
October 14, for the Santa Monica high 
school district bonds for $70,000, inter- 
est 5%, payable semi-annually, certi- 


fied check of 8% of amount bid; Santa | 


Monica elementary school, $80,000; 
Venice, $92,000; Farmdale, $5000 


Fruitland school district wiil vote 
Oct. 9 on an issue of $35,000 for pur- 
| chasing one or more school lots, 





Certified check must he | 








—what happens to it? 


Too often he loses it. A 
high return is the lure that 
leads many to unwise in- 
vestments. 


It the average man who 
has saved some money, not 
needed in his business, 
invest 
bonds, his return might be 


would in seasoned 


only a reasonable rate of 
interest, but his sense of 


Security would give him a 


Write for booklet Z 73, “Service to Bond Buyers,” which 


explains in some detail the investment service we render 


N. W. Halsey & Co. 


303 HIBERNIAN BLDG., LOS ANGELES 


NEW YORI< 
49 Wall St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1421 Chestnut St. 


Government, Municipal, Railroad and Public Utility Bonds bought, sold 
and appraised 


average man and his money 


La Salle & Adams Sts. 


September 28, 1942 | 














































mind free for business. 


Bear in mind that when 
you buy a seasoned bond 
you are lending money at 
interest on ample security 
—not becoming a partner 
in a company and sharing 
its profits and losses. 


If you will tell us some- 
thing of your financial con- 
dition we will give you ex- 
pert advice in bonds. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


424 California St. 





SMALL BANK ACCOUNTS 


No matter how small your account, we welcome it 


NEW ACCOUNT WINDOWS 
25, 26, 27, 28, 29 


CF on Term 
. AY Deposit 
Accounts 


RESOURCES 
CAPITAL AND RESERVE 


KGURITY TRUsTt 
= SAVINGS BANK 


Oldest and Largest in the Southwest 


SECURITY BUILDING 
Spring at Fifth 





Barker Houses 





on Special 
3 Zo Savings Accounts 
Subject to Check 
We «cs OVER $47,000,000.00 
ee ee $3,300,000.00 


EQUITABLE BRANCH 
Spring at First 


PORTABLE 
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We can prove to you that our houses are built right of the best material, Tint 
with Sanitas cloth, look and are better constructed than you would think cou 
be done. Call an@ see our samples at 1331 South Main St., Los Angeles; send fl 
our leaflets of floor plans. We can save you money and guarantee to Sihis C 
PACIFIC PORTABLE CONSTRUCTION CO., ING 
1331 §. Main St., Los Angeles. Home “I 


Write today. 
Main 835 


vil 


f y you 














ALBERT SEARL 


Reliable Investment Securities 
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| 332 SECURITY BUILDING 


Member Loa Angeles Stock Exchange 
| Telephone —----—__—---~—-F__ 1584 












Are You Boosting your busines? 
with a booklet? | 

If so you will want the best e- 
perts in the city to make your curs: 
See | 


Star Engraving Company 


322 West First Street. 
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The 


Autopianc 


Your 

“Silent Piano” 
aaken in 
Exchange 


is always 
ready to play 





The AUTOPIANO 
the Best in Ione 


Leads in Durability and 
Popularity 


Is always Ready to Play 


Is so simple in construction 


a child can play it 


The use of the largest 
Free Music Roll Library 


west of Chicago goes with 


the AUTOPIANO 


The Library is Absolutely 
Free and Furnished only 
by 


(ie Bartlett -7Music Co. 


231-3-5 SO. BROADWAY 


Bet. Boston and Coulter’s Dry Goods Stores 
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Backed by the Largest Paid-in 
Capital and Surplus of any Finan- 





cial Institution on the Pacific Coast 


The Gold Note is a safe tnvestment secur- 
ity, issued in denominations of $100, or more 
up to $5000, for 90 days, 3 months, 6 months 
or longer, suiting the needs of the investor. 
Gold Notes pay 6% Interest, payable quar- 
terly. 


You can invest as little as $100 for as 
short a time as 90 days, and then withdraw 
your money together with ful! interest. Or 
you can invest $100 for a year or more and 
draw your interest quarterly. You can also 
buy a Gold Note on installments of $1 or 


more. Every payment draws 6% interest, 


The confidence of the public in Los An- 


geles Investment Company investments is 
proved by a list of almost 25,000 holders of 


this Company’s securities. 


Over $10,000,000.00 Security 


Gold Notes are backed by the entire paid- 
in capital and surplus of the Los Angeles 
Investment Company. This totals more than 
$70,000,000.00—a security based on the own- 
ership of millions and millions of dollars 
worth of first mortgages and choice Los An- 
geles business and subdivision property. [n- 
cluding the entire issue of Gold Notes and 
all other obligations, there is a security of 


over $800.00 backing every $100 Gold Note. 


For safety, convenience and liberal in- 
come, there is no more desirable investment 
Every dollar placed 
in a Gold Note earns 6%. 


Gold Note ever has failed to receive his 


security on the market. 


No investor in a 


money back in full on demand. 


Get Your Gold Note Today 


qos Angeles Gnuesiment (J ompany 


333-335-337 SOUTH HILL STREET 


Founded 1866, Established Los Angeles 1895, 
Incorporated in California 1899 
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